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, WASHINGTON, May 7.—The White House announced today that President Truman will address the nation at 
j | 


9 a.m. tomorrow. 2 : 


’ By JAMES S. ALLEN to reliable sources available at.the time of writing. 


t Today, May 8, is to be officially proclaimed as Victory-in- That Hitler Germany has been smashed—its armies destroyed, € 


. Europe Day by proclamations issued simultaneously by the Big its government reduced to a shadow, and its “New Order” i 


in 
. - Three leaders from Washington, Moscow and London, according. N (Continued on Back Page) 
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The cheering, smiling 
crowd at Times Square 
greets the news of Ger- 
many’s unconditional sur- 
é render. -Men, women, boys 
sine? aes os | ae ae : , 4 : a & * es = we 8=6and girls of all classes and 
ra) 8 ras pee a “ss | ; ereeds, Negro and white, 


join in the spontaneous a | 
united New York celebra- . ae 
tion. [Other photos, Page 
2.] —Daily Worker photo 
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If Hitler had nine lives he wouldn’t last long in this Times Square 


crowd celebrating the victory. This rejoicing section is stringing Hitler 


up, in effigy of course. —Daily Worker photo 


Pvt. Eugene Annone, who [est his right leg in the Ardennes fight- 
ing, clasping his sweetheart, Miss J osephine Ambrosino, as he gets the 


news of the victory he helped to bring. —Daily Worker photo 
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ROLL 0 


The happy day of victory is reflected in these faces caught by the Daily Worker cameraman on Times 
Square. People embraced, they whooped, they shouted, they waved flags, they read the glad tidings aloud, 
and they are looking with confidence to the new world ahead. 


Shortly after 10 yesterday morning, people in the Times 
Square area and the business districts in the Forties were 
startled when torn bits of paper and tickertape began to 


i Confetti from Sky Tells 
New Yorkers the News 


—Daily Worker photo 


thought in everyone’s mind imme- 


Victory in Europe Is the Fruit 
Of Great Coalition—-Browder 


“The end of the war in Europe is the fruit of the great 
Coalition, the erowning achievement of Roosevelt,” Earl 
Browder, $resident of the Communist Political Associa- 
tion said yesterday. “It spells the imminent doom of the 
Japanese fascists. It opens the door for a new era of hu- 
man progress and achievement, provided we know how to 
continue into the peace that unity which brought victory 
in the war. That is the big task now.” ... 


 ‘S{day, and Local 


diately coalesced on a mass scale and 
the word: “It’s here! It’s V Day!” 
spread like wildfire. In the next few 
minutes, as the report spread 
through the great buildings in the 
commercial - offices section and 
through Times Square, ticker tape, 
office records, ripped phone books 
and everything not quite heavy 
enough to break a pedestrian’s neck 
deluged the sidewalks and streets. 
Police squads miraculously appeared, 
taking V-Day stations and traffic 
posts. Ambulances slowly pulled into 
Times Square and parked, ready for 
any emergency. 

By 11 a. m. thousands from every 
part of the city were pouring into 
the great crossroads of the metropo- 
lis, and by noon one of the biggest, 


_|loudest, gayest throngs in the city’s 


history jammed Times Square to a 
groaning, swaying mass of victory- 
happy humanity. By late afternoon 
the gigantic crowd was still on the 
Square. 


Inside the War Plants 


Rejoicing flared, then’ faded, in 
war plants in the New York area 
yesterday as confirmation of the 


}second prematurely reported V-E 


Day failed to come through. 
Although managements in many 
shops sent employes home as the 
newest unauthorized Associated 
Press report came over the wires, 
union leadership did everything pos- 
sible to keep production going, ad- 
vising shop chairmen to “wait until 
President Truman makes the an- 
nouncement.” 


‘At the Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
Nasasu, one, of the biggest war 
plants in the area, where work is 
going forward on GI equipment 
for the Pacific, early morning phone 
calls from the outside sent an 
electric shock through the depart- 
ments. 


By labor-management  agree- 
ment, V-E Day was to be a holi- 
450 of the CIO 
United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers were peppered with 
demands for verification and the 
beginning of the celebration. Ro- 
dios were on. Loud speakers were 
set to broadcast if word came. But 
it didn’t come and the shop kept 
working. 

At the Gussachs Machined Prod- 
ucts Co., Queens, war workers had 
their V-E rally all planned. Ed- 
ward Washington, shop chairman, 
announced the rally would be held 
when the news was authentic and 
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not a minute sooner. Everybody 
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flutter down to the sidewalks. The© 


Only a handful of the Queens 
war plants under contract with 
Local 1227 of the UE suspended 
operations. In Brooklyn, Local 1225 
of the UE, whose members work in 
hundreds of war plants, said full 
details had been worked out for 
V-E Day rallies. In a few shops, 
where management took the pre- 
mature AP story as correct, work- 
ers were sent home and the rallies 
were held before they left. 


On the Waterfront 


A Liberty Ship tied up at pier 81 
on the West Side started things 
along the waterfront when some- 
one tied down ‘its shrill whistle 
shortly after 10 a.m. Within a few 
moments craft of every description 
lining the river down to the harbor 
joined in and the din of ships 
sirens, whistles gongs and bells sent 
waterfront workers and pedestrians 
running for the nearest radio or 
telephone to find out if this “was 
IT.” 

Hundreds of merchant seamen at 
the National Maritime Union’s 
streamlined headquarters took the 
report in their stride. The seamen, 
many veterans of several torpedo- 
ings in their hazardous job of keep- 
ing ’em sailing, proved to be about 
the calmest people in the city, al- 
though they were overjoyed at the 


report that V-E Day had finally; 


arrived. 

Ferdinand Smith, national secre- 
tary of the NMU and Frederick N. 
Myers, vice president, gave their 
first thoughts to the thousands of’ 
merchant seamen who died during 
the war to get the goods across to 
the Allies. ‘ , 

Smith, echoing the sentiments of 
Myers, said: “Out of respect and 
remembrance of the 6,057 merchant 
seamen who have died, we will keep 
the fleets at maximum, top efficien- 
cy operation. There’s Japan left 
yet, and we will help smash that 
end of the Axis as we have in 
Europe.” 

Meanwhile, in the dispatching 
rooms of the NMU where seamen 
are routed to ships going to all 
ports of the world, seamen went 
right ahead signing up. Many left 
for new ships carrying their suit- 
cases and duffle bags as the streets 
of New York rang with huge cele- 
brations. 


in Harlem | 


There was orderliness everywhere 
in Harlem. 
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“The world has learned a new 
lesson through this war. That 
lesson is of great value to all men. 
It is that the master-race theory 
has been properly shattered. The 
American people have learned the 
value of the Negro on the battle- 
field and at home. Let us hope 
they will profit from that lesson.” 

Edward 8. Lewis, executive direc- 
tor of the Urban League of Greater 
New York, said: 

“V-E Day is, above all, a people’s 
victory. Now for a people’s peace! 
The United Nations conference at 
San Francisco takes. on new sig- 
nificance and the. people of the 
world will demand the perfecting 
of machinery, in spite of differences, 
to maintain peace and security for 
all peoples.” 

Lt. Col. Ira Aldridge, formerly of 
the 92d Division and now of the 
N. Y. Guard, direct descendant of 
the great Negro tragedian and first 
Negro to play Shakespeare in the 
United States, said. . 

“The war itself is only half over, 
for Japan still has to be defeated. 
It is hoped that the Negro soldier 
will have a chance to show what he 
can do, in the Pacific, under his 
own officers. As to the San Pran- 
cisco conference, I hope that its 
provisions will be better carried out 
than were those of the old League 
of Nations. If so, we ought to have 
something .quite worth while.” 


On the East Side 


The Lower East Side took the 
news in its stride yesterday. Busi- 
ness was ‘carried out briskly and 
many more flags—half-masted for 
President Roosevelt—bedecked De- 
lancey St. But in the hearts of the > 
people was a deep stirfing of joy. 

“Thank God! Now Japan!” was 
@ typical comment. The Jewish 
word “Mazeltov” came from the lips 
of men and women, many of whom. 
had sons in Germany. 

An old Italian man in the Essex 
St. Market stood quietly before a 
butter and egg stand, listening to 
the radio report that fighting was 
still going on in Czechoslovakia. 
“My son is with Patton,” he said. 
“But maybe I'll see him soon.” 

The people on the East Side knew 
that a great milepost had been 
passed. They were happy. But 
they knew that Japan was next. 
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In This Issue 2 

@ 11 full pages on the end of 

the war in Europe. : 

@ AP Betrays a Trust ia 

By Adam Lapin—Page 12 

© An ~Editorial—The Result of 
the Mayor’s Withdrawal 
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Victory 


1939 


Sept. 1—Germany launches in- 
vasion of Poland. 

Sept. 3—Britain and France an- 
nounce they are at war with Ger-: 
many, 

Nov. 30—Soviet-Finnish war be- 
gins, lasts: three and one half 
months. 

1940 

May 2—Germans smash British 
attempt to invade Nazi occupied 
Norway. 

May 10—Winston Churchill be- 
comes Prime Minister and Germans 
invade the Low Countries. 

June 2—British extricate four- 
fifths of their forces at Dunkerque. 

June 10—Italy enters the war, 
four days before the Nazis occupy 
Paris. 

June 14—Germans enter Paris. 

Aug. 15—180 German planes shot 
down in Battle of Britain. 


1941 

April 6—Germany invades’ Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. 

May 10—Rudolf Hess lands in 
Britain by parachute. 

June 22—Germany invades the 
Soviet Union. 

Oct. 14—Germans smash to out- 
er defenses of Moscow, 

‘Dec. 11—Congress declares war on 
Germany and Italy after Germany 
and Italy declare war on the U. S. 


1942 


July 1—British 8th Army halts 
Rommel at El Alamein. 

Nov. 8—U. S. forces land in North 
Africa. 

1943 

Jan. 14—At Casablanca, Roose- 
velt and Churchill decide on “un- 
conditional surrender.” 

Feb. 3—Nazis lose Battle of Stalin- 
grad. 
May 12—Last German resistance 
ends in North Africa following fall 
of Tunis and Bizerte. 

July 10—Allies invade Sicily. 


July 25—Mussolini quits and Ba- 
doglio becomes Prime Minister. 

Sept. 3—Italy surrenders uncon- 
ditionally. Five days later, Allies 
iand in southern Italy. 

Oct. 13—Italy declares war on 
Germany and is accepted by the Al- 
lies as a co-belligerent. 

Nov. 26—Roosevelt, Churchill and 
Stalin meet at Teheran. 


1944 


Jan. 22—Allied 5th Army troops 
land behind Nazis below Rome. 


April 10 — Russians recapture’ 


Odessa, last major Russian city in 
hands of Nazis. 


May 8—Russians recapture Se- 
vastopol, clearing Germans from 
the Crimea. 


June 2—U. S. Flying Fortresses 
fly from British airfields to new 
bases in Russia to inaugurate shut- 
tle bombings of eastern Germany. 

June 4 — Allied 5th Army cap- 
tures Rome. 

June 6 — D-Day Allied armies 
storm Normandy beaches with his- 
tory’s greatest armada. , 


June 15—Germans rain scores of 
explosive-packed robot bombs on 
southern England. 

June 23 — Red Army opens its 
summer offensive with powerful 
thrusts toward Poland and the Bal- 
tic. 

June 27—U. 8. troops take Cher- 
bourg. 

July 19—Soviet troops enter Ger- 
man-held Poland. 

July 20—Assassination attempt 
fails to kill Hitler, who initiates 
purge of the German army. 

Aug. 4 — Allied troops capture 
Florence, 160 miles north of Rome. 

Aug. 15—U. S, and French troops 
land on southern coast of France, 


Aug. 25—Paris is liberated. 


Aug. 23—Romania declares war on 
Germany; Bulgaria surrenders un- 
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German aggression began with the march into Austria in 1938. 
Then nation after nation, as indicated on the map, was overrun by 
Nazi armies and held fast in the shackles of the German war machine. 


ALLIES INVADE 
1 FRANCE JUNE 
24 1944, DRIVE AND 
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INVADE ITALY AND 
FRANCE LATE 1943 


RUSSIA COUNTER- 
Q) arracks vate 
1942. BY MID. 
SS YEAR 1944 NAZIS 
HAD BEEN DRIVEN 
FROM U.S.$.2. AND 
BALTIC COUNTRIES 
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The tide turned, and the Nazi armies were battered back on all 
fronts. The Axis fortress was squeezed finally back to the. — soil” 


of the Fatherland. 
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At the peak of her power, Germany held thousands. of square miles 
of territory on the continent and in north Africa (black area on map). 


Her leaders shouted that the day 


over. But their world plans were somewhat premature. 


of the “decadent democracies” was 


Victory! The conqueror is ; sediaeatal On quiet battlefields millieise 


lie buried, victims of the Nazis who 


tried te dominate the world. 


Sept. 11—Roosevelt and Churchill 
arrive at Quebec for conference. , 

Sept. 1l—American troops invade 
Germany. 

Sept. 19—Russo-Finnish armistice 
signed. 

Oct. 3— U. 8. troops break 
through the Siegfried Line north of 
Aachen. 

Oct. 6 — Russians invade Hun- 
gary. 

Oct. 13—Russians take Riga. 

Oct. 19— Russians invade East 
Prussia. | 

Nov. 4—Germans driven com- 
pletely from Greece. 

Nov. 13—RAF Lancaster sink the 
German battleship Tirpitz. 

Nov. 30—U. S. 9th Army pene- 
trates to the Roer River in Ger- 
many. 

- Dec, 3—U. 8S. 3d Army crosses Saar 
River, 

Dec. 16—Field Marshal von Rund- 
stedt opens surprise counteroffen- 
sive against American Ist Army. 

4945 3 
Jan. 10 — Germans retreat from 


Ardennes bulge. | 
Jan. 17—Red Army liberates War- 
saw. 
Jan. 21—Red Army invades East 
Prussia, captures Tannenberg; 
breaches the Silesian frontier. 


Jan. 26—Russians complete sev- 
erance of East Prussia. 

Jan. 29—I1st White Russian Army 
penetrates German Pomerania. 

Feb. 2—Red Army drives to Dros- 
sen, 46 miles east of Berlin and 1,350 
miles west of Stalingrad, on second 
anniversary of victory at Volga city. 


Feb. 4—Americans crash through 
the Siegfried Line defenses to open| 
country before Bonn and Cologne. 


Feb. 12—Arnounced that “Big 
3” meeting at Yalta in the Crimea 
for eight days reached agreement 
on plans for final defeat of Ger- 
many. 


Feb. 13—Stalin announces occu- 
pation of Budapest, ending a 50, 
day siege. o 

March 6—Coiogne falls to U. S. 


March 7—Gen. Patton’s tanks 


reach the Rhine. 


March 7—U. 8. ist Army troops 


make a surprise crossing of the 
Rhine at Remagen, south of Co- 
logne, and establish a bridgehead. 

March 24—American, Britiso and 
Canadian armies crack the Rhine 
barrier. 

March 30—The Red Army invade 
Austria. . 

April 1—American 9th and Ist 
Armies join forces, snapping shut a 
trap on the Nazi armies encircled 
in the Ruhr. 

April 10—American 9th takes 
Hannover, 

April 11—U. 8S. Sth Army’s 2d Ar- 
mored Division races to the Elbe 
River at Magdeburg, 63 miles west 
of Berlin. 


April 13—Russians seize Vienna,. 


after inflicting over 200,000 casual- 
ties in 29 days of battle. 

April 17—Soviets hurl 10 armies 
into a mighty offensive against Ber- 
lin. 


Ist Army. 


April 18—Gen. Patton’s 3d Army 


‘invades Czechoslovakia, cutting pre- 
Munich Germany into two. 

April 19—American Ist Army cap- 
tures Leipzig. 

April 20.—American 7th Army 
takes Nuernberg. 


complete the encirclement of Ber- 
lim and 170 miles southward lunge 
westward across the Elbe River to 
hasten a link-up with American 
troops. 

April 26—The Red Army seizes 
Stettin. British 2d Army wins 
Bremen. Gen. Patton’s 3d Army 
sweeps across the Danube at four 
points. 

April 26—Historic juncture of the 
American and Russian armies at 
Torgau, a town on the Elbe River, 75 
miles south of Berlin. 


Nazi armies surrender in northern 
Italy and western Austria. 
May 4—Nazi armies surrender in 


mark and Holland. 
May 7—Nazis surrender. 


The 16 Arrested Poles 


In Argentina during the last few days the people were forbidden 
to celebrate the defeat of Nazi Germany, and more than 2,000 anti- 


fascists were arrested. 


But there was no official protest from either the United States 
and Great Britain. Instead, Argentina was invited to take its seat 


at the San Francisco conference. 


In the Soviet Union, 16 Poles were arrested on charges of en- 
gaging in diversionist, anti-Soviet activities including operation of 
an illegal radio station behind Red Army lines. 


This time there was a protest 


from the United States and Great 


Britain, and a temporary breaking off in negotiations on the reorgan- 
ization of the Warsaw government along the lines of the Yalta agree- 


ment, 


It seems to us that American policy in both cases was mistaken. 
If our attitude on the Argentine issue has shown a lack of awareness 
of the fascist danger in the Western Hemisphere, the protest against 
the Polish arrests shows a similar underestimation of the menace of 


anti-Soviet and anti-United Nations forces in Europe. 


<< a a 


AN 
EDITORIAL 


American and British troops in Europe have repeatedly found it 


necessary to stop any activities 


in the rear which might disrupt 


military operations. The Red Army should certainly be accorded the 
same freedom of action in protecting its rear. And public opinion in 
this country ought to wait for the facts before accepting the charges 


of the professional anti-Sovieteers 
The important thing is not to 
ences over Poland by men in this 


in the Polish government-in-exile. 
tolerate the exploitation of differ- 
country whose primary objective is 


to break up the alliance between the Soviet Union, Great Britain and 


the United States. 


Of course, the Big Three have not permitted spokesmen for the 
reactionary Poles like Sen. Vandenberg to create a major crisis at 
the San Francisco conference. In a spirit of harmony and coopera- 
tion, the Big Three are continuing to work out a mutually acceptable 


compromise on proposed amendments to the Du 


Dumbarton Oaks plan. 


The same spirit cannot but succeed in finding a solution of the Polish 


problem on the basis of the Yalta agreement and in accord with the » 
democratic desires of the Polish people, — 


F 


April 25 — Two Soviet armies 


May 2—Berlin falls to Red Army. 


northern Germany, and in Den- 
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_job prospects. Interest in reconver- 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


Europe is liberated. But the 
two-front battle for V-J Day 


and reconversion is on. The 
big danger is that we may relax on 
either one of these two fronts and 
thereby endanger the victory we 
celebrate. 


Labor has hardly begun to take 
problems of reconversion seriously. 
Many leaders do not as yet reflect 
the worries of their membership on 


sion problems appears mainly where 
shutdowns and laypffs have already 
taken effect, as at the huge Ford 
Willow Run plant. 

Meanwhile, layoffs and cutbacks 
are gathering momentum, The: 
latest indication is the promised 
over-all reduction in arms output 
by 24 per cent within three months 


after V-E Day. Plants producing]. 


Liberator bomeers and thousands of 
sub-contractors supplying them, are 
already affected. 

Shipyard layoffs are the fore- 
runners of more to come and the 
many plants supplying shipbuilding 
that will shut down. 


SLASH IN EARNINGS 


But even before actual layoffs 
begin, workers are already hit by a 
sharp slash in earnings. When Ford 
announced a cut in hours from 48 
to 40, workers thereby suffered a 
cut of 12 hours pay—eight hours 
at time and one half. 


The seriousness of the layoffs is 
not yet so apparent because man- 
power shortages in some fields 
quickly absorb unemployed. But the 
real effects will be felt before many 
weeks pass, and as more veterans 
are discharged. 

Unless labor ranks are really 
aroused for a government-planned 
reconversion amd wage policy, the 
picture may develop to a point when 
control or effective influence upon 
developments would be out of the 
question. 

Within the AFL matters have not 
gone any further than a general 
statement by the executive council 


ve sal 


"A intllen of tes wank ditghdnines Geibatin Wilds Wigtk & peed €2 Day. Cutbacks, and plans 
for further reduction in shipbuilding, now present a serious reconversion problem. 


adequate protection of workers un- 
‘employed as a result of reconver- 
sion. The council asked revival of 


legislation defeated in, Congress, 
providing for more adequate jobless 
pay, transportation pay for migrant 
war workers and planned utiliza- 
tion of our productive resources. The 
bill was sponsored by then Senator 
Truman and Senators Kilgore and 
Murray. 

William Green personally carried 
the proposal to President Truman 
and was given assurance that every- 
thing would be done to speed peace- 
time output. 


CIO PROGRAM 


The CIO, spensoring a similar 
program, urged its local organiza- 


demanding legislation for more 


tions throughout the country to/rea 


send delegations to city authorities 
everywhere to discuss postwar pros- 
pects for plants facing shutdowns 
as well as community projects, 


With respect to wages the CIO, 
in accordance with a suggestion 
that public members of the War 
Labor Board have made in their 
recent report, called for a confer- 
ence of labor, management and 
government representatives to dis- 
cuss @ wage policy for the recon- 
version period. The WLB report 
noted that after V-E Day, with re- 
lease of materials for more con- 
sumer output, wages, too, could be 
revised upward. The report recog- 
nized that purchasing power must 
be kept high if our goal of post- 
wate economic expansion is to be 


Economic Stabilization Director 
William E. Davis restated this po- 
sition in his press interview Thurs- 
day. 

Unless measures are taken to pro- 
tect wages from sliding downward 
during the reconversion reshuffle 
and unless workers generally are 
reassured that a planned policy is 
being followed to make future jobs 
secure, production for the Pacific 
front will be- undermined. Workers 
will rush away from war industries. 


LABOR DISUNITY 


Another serious drawback is the 
disunity in labor ranks. Actually, 
labor is united on reconversion po- 
licy and is jointly in accord with 
some important business groups. 
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management charter which the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, headed by Eric Johnston, has 
just ratified. But, while Green and 
Murray signed the charter, joint 
action has-not yet developed in 
AFL-CIO ranks to win public sup- 


port for its principles. 

The Norfolk Central Labor Union, 
adopting a resolution calling for 
joint AFL, CIO, Railroad Brother- 
hood bodies everywhere to press for 
the charter, has asked all AFL cen- 
tral bodies in the country to follow 
suit, 

The big task is to stir the 14,000,- 
000 unionists to action behind ap- 
peals to Congress and government 
agencies for a definitely guided re- 
conversion policy. The center of in- 
terest in labor ranks will undoubt-~ 
edly shift to reconversion. The ques- 
tion is how soon the ranks of labor 


will be really aroused. 


Give Priorities : 
For Conversion 


WASHINGTON (UP). — The 
War Production Board has au- 
thorized priorities for 72 indus- 
tries to expedite purchase of 
$102,000,000 worth of equipment 
needed to get them back into 
civilian work. 

The automobile industry re- 
ceived the lion’s share of prior- 
ity assistance, with an official 
authorization to spend $50,000,- 
000 for machine tools and $35,- 
000,000 for construction to pave 
the way for production of pas- 
senger cars. 

Reconversion aid also was -ex- 
tended to manufacturers of sew- 
ing machines, refrigerators, 
clocks, vacuum cleaners, lawn- 
mowers, musical instruments, 
bicycles and pianos. Seventy-one 
industries making these and 
some other products may buy 


This was best shown in the labor- 


$17,000,000 worth of equipment. 
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By MAX GORDON 


Behind the immense joy 
end of the war in Europe, a 


. can be detected. 

There is, besides the war in the 
Far East, the problem of what is 
going to happen to our economy, to 
the millions who are working at 
war jobs that will no longer be 
needed. 

Problems of reconversion are one 
aspect of the problem. A second as- 
pect is the danger of inflation, which 
would throw our whole economy out 
of gear, pick out of the pockets of 
the people whatever money they 
were able to save during the war, 
and destroy the basis for a pros- 
perous postwar economy. 

It is well to recall today the warn- 
ing contained in a report to the late 
President Roosevelt by four direct- 
ors of wartime agencies, delivered 
less than a month ago: 

“Because of continuing require- 
ments for war, the supplies of many 
civilian goods are scarce, and will 
get even scarcer, until well after 
V-E Day. This tightening of sup- 
ply, taken together with the further 
increase of excess purchasing power, 
may well result in greater difficul- 
ties than any we have yet exper- 
jlenced in preventing inflation. 

“The difficulties are likely te be 
further increased by the readjust- 
ments in the war program and in 
the economy that will follow victory 
in Europe.” 

AFTER WORLD WAR I 

The four administrators then 
went on to remind us of the exper- 
lence after the last war, when the 
worst inflation came not during the 
war but following the release of all 
controls after the war. 

We have had ample warning that 
there are those who will try to use 
the war in Europe as a lever to pry 

open the floodgates of me 


© 


V-E Day Means Harder Fight on Inflation 


and relief attendant upon the 
note of anxiety and soberness 


asi inflation. In the main, they are 
the same people who have been 
battering away at our wartime con- 
trols from the beginning, those who 
consider shortages created by the 
war as a God-given opportunity to 
“milk” the people for all they can 
get. 

The reactionary food monopolists, 
the real estate lobby, the textile 
monopoly will intensify their battle 
to end rent and price controls and 
rationing. 

Why would this be disatrous? It 
will take some time before our 
economy can be converted to the 
production of civilian goods. With 


no controls, the bidding for the 
goods at hand would go sky high. 
What is more, it would go to those: 
who could afford to pay most. The 
cost of living would rise rapidly. 
Whatever savings the workers may 
have accumulated would be used up 
to pay the increased living costs. 
The situation would be aggravated 
by the fact that some war workers 
will be out of work for a consider- 
able period. The purchasing power 
of the people would thus decline 
drastically and with it the market 
for civilian goods. 


KEEP CONTROLS 


Thus, it is essential for the health 


of our postwar economy, as well as 
for the need for a stable economy 


in the war against Japan, that con- 
trols not be removed immediately. 


tioning are concerned, sober busi- 
nessmen, speaking through the 
Committee for Economic Deveiop- 
ment have proposed gradual, piece- 
meal lifting of those controls only 
when the conditions are ripe; that 
is, when there is no longer any 
danger that the: demand for any 
specific community will overwhelm 
the supply. In some cases, this will 
not be until perhaps two years after 
V-J Day. 

With respect to wages, the CED 
recognizes the need for “more flex- 
ible” administration of controls 
after V-E Day. 


As far as price control-and ra- 


The fact is that many workers’ 


wages have not kept up with living 
costs, and revisions in the wage for- 
mula will be more necessary than 
ever if adequate purchasing power 
for the future is to be maintained. 
But the system of wage controls will 
have to be kept both as an accom- 

ent to price control and as a 
requirement of national unity dur- 
ing the Japanese war. 

Numerous production controls will 
also have to be maintained, both for 
the war against Japan and for pur- 
poses of orderly conversion. 


The prospect of an increased 
standard of living after the war, 
which is the alternative to economic 
crisis and mass unemployment, is 
involved in the struggle to keep our 
economic controls now. 


We have agreed on common policies and plans for enforcing the 


unconditional surrender terms which we shall impose together on 


Nazi Germany after German armed 


the three powers will each occupy 


resistance has been finally crushed. 


These terms will not be made known until the final defeat of Ger- 
many has been accomplished. Under the agreed plan, the forces of 


a separate zone of Germany. Co- 


ordinated administration and control have been provided for under 
the plan through a central control commission consisting of the Su- 
preme Commanders of the three powers with headquarters in Berlin. 
It has been agreed that France should be invited by the three powers, 
if she should so desire, to take over.a zone of the occupatioon and to 
participate as a fourth member of the control commission. The limits 
of the French zone will be agreed by the four governments concerned 
through their representatives on the European Advisory Commission. 
It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism and Nazism 
and to insure that Germany will never be able to disturb the peace of 
the world. We. are determined to disarm and disband all German 
armed forces; break up for all time the German General Staff that 
has repeatedly contributed to the resurgence of German militarism; 


+ 


Crimea Decided What to Do With Reich 


(From the Declaration of Crimea) 


remove or destroy all German military equipment; eliminate or con- 
trol all. German industry that could be used for military production; 


bring all war criminals to just and 


swift punishment and exact repara- 


tion in kind for the destruction wrought by the Germans; wipe out the 
Nazi party, Nazi laws, organizations and institutions, remove all Nazi 
and militarist influences from public office and from the cultural and 
economic life of the German people; and take in harmony such other 


measures in Germany as may be 


necessary to the future peace and 


safety of the world. It is not our purpose to destroy the people of 
Germany, but only when Nazism and militarism have been extirpated 


will there be hope for a decent life 
in the comity of nations. 


for Germans, and a place for them 


We have considered the question of the damage caused by Germany 
to the Allied nations in this war and recognized it as just that Ger=- 
many be obliged to make compensation for this damage in kind to the 
greatest extent possible. A commission for the compensation of dam- 

~ age will be established, The commission will be instructed to consider 
the question of the extent and methods for cempensating damage 
caused by Germany to the Allied countries. This commission will 


work in Moscow. 
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Japan’s weakened position today 
is testimony to the correctness of 
President Roosevelt’s policy of 
waging war in Europe and the 
Pacific at the same time while 
bringing the greater weight against 
Hitler, the major partner of the 
Axis. This policy was bitterly con- 


in their anxiety to save Hitler, 
claimed that Tokyo would grow 
stronger while we were fighting in 
Europe. 

Japan’s defeat is assured—if the 
unity of the United Nations, espe- 
cially of the “Big Five,” continues 
to grow in strength and durability. 
Thus another grave will have been 
dug for fascism, another guarantee 
of a lasting peace erected on the 
ashes of Asiatic feudalism and its 
most dangerous expression, Japa- 
nese militarism. 


The Japanese sweep during the 
six months following the attack on 
Pearl Harbor—a sweep that carried 
over all southeast Asia to the 
borders of India, close to Australia, 
and into Alaskan islands—caused 
considerable alarm in the Allied 


countries. This alarm formed the: 


fertile soil in which the “Pacific 
First” groups planted seeds of dis- 
Satisfaction with the war policies 
of the Allies, and, in their zeal to 
save Hitler, tried to stampede the 
United States and other Allied 
countries into withdrawing forces 
planned for Europe and sending them 
into the Pacific. But the Allies were 
saved from the disastrous conse- 
quences of such a policy by the 
wisdom of the top command of the 


Allied countries. 


Today the impending doom ‘of 


Japan is evident in a number of . 


things. 

Intensive bombardment of Japan’s 
home islands has begun. And appa- 
rently the grand strategy for land 
warfare to destroy Japan’s still 
largely intact armies was worked 
out before Roosevelt’s death. 

Given unity in China, without 


Lift 30 Million 
Booby Traps 


By JOHN GIBBONS 
Wireless to the Daily Worker 

MOSCOW, May 17.—Of the 
anti-tank and anti-personnel mines. 
and booby traps left by the Ger- 
mans in a million square kilo- 
meters (about 390,000 square miiea)| 
of Soviet-occupied territory, some 
30 million have already been lifted 
by volunteer civilian units. 

The job of cleaning up the mine- 
fields began at Stalingrad. With 
the Red Army hot in pursuit of the 
retreating enemy, sappers only had 
time to clear roads, ‘railways, air- 
fields and recaptured towns. Seas 
of iinefields in the countryside 


to wait. But then the farmers. 


h 

wore not get on with the job of 
tilling their fields. “Indeed, fatal 
accidents among farmers due to 
German mines in fields and farm 


buildings have been very nu-} 


merous. 
Osoviakim, a civilian defense or- 


i- ganization suggested training ci- 

1; vilians to tackle the dangerous job 

1. of mine-lifting. The idea was taken 

6 up, and, spreading westward from 

th Volga, soon, had thousands of 

zi eager followers. 
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which no Chinese war effort can be 
effective, and the continuing col- 
laboration of the Allied coalition, 
and the Japanese Empire will be re- 
moved as a threat to the peace of 
Asia. 


Chronology of the 


War in Pacific 


1931 
Japan seized Manchuria, and the 
League of Nations appeased her. 


1933 
Japan seized the border of Jehol. 
1935 
Japan’s Kwantung Army pierced 
the Great Wall of China and took 
over actual control of Chahar prov- 
ince, and of the cities of Peiping 
and Tientsin. 
1936 
Sian incident, leading to unity 
‘agreement between Chiang and 
Communists. 


j 


: 1937 
July 7—Japanese invasion of 
China opens with Battle of Marco 
Polo Bridge. 
194i 
Feb. 11—Japan occupied Saigon, 
main part of French Indo China 
and under treaty with Vichy be- 
came “protector” of the whole col- 
ony. 
1942 
Jan. 25—Japanese occupied Lae, 
capital of Australian New Guinea. 


Feb. 15—Japanese capture Singa- 
pore and control all Malaya. 
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Jan. 
shall Islands. 


v--sabtlan invade Mar- 


Feb. 2—U. 8S. Marines capture 
main defenses of Kwajalein atoll, in 
Marshalls. 


Feb. 15—Solomons operation con- 
cluded. 

Feb. 21—U. S. capture of Eniwe- 
tok Island practically guarantees 
Marshalls campaign success. 

Feb. 29—U. S. Army lands on Los 
Negros, in Admiralty Islands. 

March 19—Japanese raid into In- 

dian border region begins with main 
Japanese North Burma force cross- 
ing Chindwin River. 
April 11—Japanese raid into in- 
dian border state of Manipur halted. 
April 19—Japanese offensive be- 
gins in China, to seize all of rail- 
road bed from Pekin to Hankow. 


April 22—U. S. Army forces with 


Feb. 27-March 1—Japanese de- 
feated and sank most of small Al- 
lied fleet in Battle of Java Sea. 


sion of Java. 

April 9—Japan captures Bataan 
peninsula. 

May 4—First American naval vic- 
tory of importance in battle off 
Solomons. 


May 6—Americans surrender at 
Corregidor, leaving Japanese in 
control of. all Philippines, sp ef 
for guerillas. 

May 8—American naval victory 
in Battle of Coral Sea. 

June 10—Decisive American naval 
victory in Battle of Midway an- 
nounced. 


Aug. 16—American invasion of 
the Solomons under way: Fulagai, 
Guadalcanal. 

1943 


March 2-3—U. S. airpower de- 
stroys 10 Japanese warships and 12 
loaded transports in Battle of Bis- 
mark Sea. 


May 11—U. 8. Army lands on 
Attu, Aleutians. 

Nov. 20—Americans invade Gil- 
berts, land on Tarawa and Makin. 

Nov. 22—Roosevelt, Churchill, 
Chiang meeting at Cairo. — 


March 1—Japanese ment inva-* 


naval aid land at MHollandia -on 
north coast of New Guinea. 

April 25—Full scale Japanese at- 
tempt at retreat from India border 
region. 


building Ledo Road toward Mylit- 


Burma Road. 
May 17—Mixed American-British- 


of Myitkyina. U. S. troops leap- 
frog to Wadke Island off New 
Guinea coast 110 miles west of Hol- 
landia. 


Biak Island, off New Guinea, and 
900 miles from Philippines. 

May 20—Japanese offensive be- 
gins to capture Hankow-Canton 
railway. 

June 15—Marines landed on Sai- 
‘pan in Marianas, 1,500 miles from 
Japan and within bombing‘ range. 

June 18—Japanese fleet is caught 
northeast of Luzon by U. S. carrier 
planes, and flees with loss of car- 
rier, destroyer and other ships, plus 
many damaged. 


Guam. 


May 15—American-trained Chi- 
nese army crosses Salween River 
driving toward Burma to link with 
Allied forces in Mogaung Valley, 


kyina-Bahmo and juncture with old 


Chinese-Indian army captures part 


May 27—Americans leap-frog to} 


July 19—Tojo Cabinet resigns in 
Japan, succeded three days later by 
Koiso Cabinet. Americans land on 


July 29—First U. S. air raid on 
Manchuria. 


Aug. 3—Allies capture Myitkyina 
in Burma, breaking main resistance 
to completion of Ledo-Burma Road, 
Sept. 13—U. S. troops land on 


Morotai Island, 300 miles from 
Philippines. 


Sept. 15—U. S. Naval forces land 
on Peleliu Island in Palau group. 

Oct. 19—U. S. Army under Gen. 
MacArthur lands on ‘Leyte in the 
Philippines. 


Oct. 22-—Philippine Common- 
wealth government under President 
Osmena set up on Leyte. 


Oct. 24—Japanese fleet suffers 
complete defeat in three-day con- 
flict in Guly of Leyte, Surrigao 
Strait and north of Philippines. 
Nov. 22—Destructive bombing of 
Tokyo from Marianas with Super- 
fortresses begins. 

Nov. 26—Hanyang, last large U. S. 
air base in eastern China lost to 
advancing Japanése. 

1945 


Jan. i—MacArthur announced 
| Leyte campaign completed. “Other 
nearby islands were invaded and 
captured. 

Jan. 9—MacArthur announces in- 
vasion of Luzon. 

Jan. 25—Ledo-Burma Road open 
and first convoy of trucks passes 
from India to China. 

Feb. 5—Americans break into 
Manila and soon capture Cavite, 
Bataan and Corregidor, gaining use 
of Manila Bay. 

Feb. 19—U. S. Marines land on 
Iwo Jima, 850 miles north of Tokyo. 
Capture of Iwo was comrlete, offi- 
cially, on March 15. 

April 1—U. S. Tenth Army lands 


jon Okinawa, 325 miles to Japan. 


April 5—Koiso Cabinet resigned, 
succeeded April 8 by Suzuki Ca>- 
inet. 

April 7—Japanese task force, prob- 
ably all famining ships capable of 
rapid movement, attempted to in- 
terfere with Okinawa battle. Caught 
‘by U. S. carrier planes off coast of 
Kyushu. Japanese lost 40,000-ton 
super battleship Yamato sunk and 
eight other warships sunk or dam- 
aged, with American loss negligible. 


By ROBERT MUSEL 
United Press Staff Correspondent 


flict of superlatives. 


machines ever assembled 


LONDON, May 7 (UP).—-The war in the East, or “i 
Seviet German phase of the Second World War, was a con- 


The greatest. masses of men and 
were®— 


locked in combat over greater 
stretches of land than ever before 
turned into -battlegrounds. Fought 
with a ferocity unparalleled in mod- 
ern times, so mighty was its canvas 
that great cities fell in the few 
phrases of a communique quickly 
dimmed by the onrush of history. 
Casualties were enormous—cer- 
tainly over 20,000,000 for both sides. 


Losses in materiel were almost in- 
conceivable. The Red Army and the 
‘Wehrmacht used tanks, trucks, 
planes in hundreds, thousands and 
‘tens of thousands. The war was 
waged in the subtropical heat of the 
Crimea, in the blizzards of Central 


Russia, in the almost eternal winter 
darkness of the Arctic. At one time 
the active fighting front extended 
2,000 miles and into its compass 
eventually were drawn Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Romania, Hungary, 
Greece, Norway, Finland and Bul- 
garia. 


The Eastern War gave the world 
the “ecarened earth” policy when 
the Dnieproges Dam—pride of all 
Russia—rather than have it fall into 
Nazi hands, It developed one of the 
great -hegiras of history with mil- 
lions of Russians laboriously dis- 


and even by hand across the Rus- 


mantling factories and hauling them 
by truck, tractor, horse-drawn cart 


Soviet industry added its share to 
the final victory. 

New chapters shaped themselves 

in the military books of the future 
with every month of the conflict. 
' The encirclement, most difficult of 
military maneuvers, was raised to a 
fine art by the -Russians with its 
nost glittering example at Stalin- 
trad where 330,000 Germans were 
killed or captured. 


Hitler attacked the Soviet Union 
on June 22, 1941. It was planned as 
a blitzkrieg six-weeks campaign. 

With Romania as her ally, Ger- 
man divisions thrust across the 
Russian rontiers along an 1,800-mile 
expanse from Finland to the Black 
Sea, using 180 divisions. 


GAVE SPACE FOR TIME 

On July 2 Stalin, who emerged 
from the war as a military genius, 
made a calm, reasoned speech to 
his people explaining that from 
hen until peace the entire 192,000,- 
000 people of the USSR had only 


one task—destroying the German- 
Fascist invader. Then the Russian 


destruction of|High Command began to sell space 


for time, engulfing German divi- 


German lines, rupturing com- 


sions in the depths of the world’s 
largest country, stretching commu- 
nication lines to their utmost, break- 
ing down the offensives, making use 
of the huge guerilla army which 
had responded to Stalin’s call. This| 
army of over 1,000,000 remained be- 
‘sian steppes behind the Urals wher®jhind 


Eastern Front: War's Biggest Battles 


eam ie interfering wita sup- 
ply, becoming the model for all the 
Maqui and underground armies 
which assisted the western allies, 
On Oct. 2. 1941, the Germans 
stood within striking distance of 
Moscow. 1s 

Rostov and Tikhvin fell to the in- 
vaders. German armies ringed 
Leningrad wiihin siege-gun range. 
The 


The Germans were flung back. 


as 250 miles in some sectors. 
By Spring Germany had replen- 


; 


and the famous fortress fell July 1, 


Russians July 27. , 


. pt. NOVO OSS1ISK i. * Was no 


they were stopped. 
riffic air bombardment and three- 


in for the kill 


By mid-August the Germans 
reached Krasnodar and Armavir. On ee and bit peng 4 a“ Czech- 


until the Germans reached the 
fringe of the Grozny oil fields that 


Stalingrad was subjected to ter- 


quarters of the industrial city was 
in ruins before the Corman Moved] Day cxmumemersting Boos Sais 


The Russians would not yield. 
‘They fell back only inch by inch, 
room by room, floor by floor, house 
,, by house. And then about Noy. i9 
out of the bleak Kalmuk Steppes 
the famous Soviet trap was sprung. 

Matching this counter-oifensive 
was another from the north out of 


month the pincers met around 


mighty Wehrmacht threw(|Stalingrad. Retaining the initiative, 
everything available against Mos-|the Red Army conducted a success- 
cow in early December. The diplo-|ful offensive 
matic corps moved from Moscow to smashed to the middle Don south of 
Kubishev, so did the press corps.| Voronezh. By Christmas both drives 


Stalin remained in the Kremlin.}had joined into an offensive to- 


near Rzhev and 


wards the Donets Basin and Rostov. 


In that winter 1941-42 the Ger-}A German counter-offensive to re- 
mans were forced to retreat as much}! 


ye the trapped Sixth Army at 
Stalingrad was completely broken. 
RUSSIANS START SURGE 


ished her still formidable forces and| In the winter of 1942-1943 the 
went over to the offensive with 179/Germans not only lost Stalingrad 
Wehrmacht divisions and 61 satel- 
lite divisions—over 2,000,000 men. 
With this huge force they breached/the next few months Stalin an- 
the Russian front near Kursk and/nounced victories at Kursk, Vyazma, 
methodically tried to destroy all So-|Gzhatsk, Velikiye Luki and Dem- 
viet troops between Kursk and the|yansk. 

Sea of Azov. Simultaneously the as-| One of the big events of 1943 was 
sault on Sevastopol was intensified|the lifting of the siege of Leningrad. 


but were driven back from 380 to 
440 miles on various sectors and in 


In its victorious campaigns con- 


1942. Rostov was evacuated by thejaucted during 1944-1945, Russia con- 


quered Finland. Romania and Bul- 
garia, liberated Poland, conquered 
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mai of Benes could esse the 
country at Kosice and completely 
elear its own soii. This great event 
was announced by Stalin on the 
anniversary of Red Army Day im 
1945 in one of over 300 Orders of the 
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Serafimovich and by the end of the” 
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This is a day for rejoicing—and 
for consecration. 

To achieve this day millions of 
gallant men, the best youth of the 
democratic world, have given their 
lives. Now it has come at last. 
Nazi Germany has’been totally de- 
feated. The military phase of the 
war in Europe is over. V-E day is 
here. 

lt is a day for rejoicing, and for 
the tempering of our joy with the 
thought of those who cannot share 
it with us: those from our own coun- 
try and from other lands who fell 
in the first battle of this war against 
fascism and who lie buried under 
the earth and the olive trees of 
Spain, the men and women who 
died in the horrible torture of con- 
centration camps and up-to-date 


German factories of death, the men 


of the Soviet Union, Britain and 
France who will never see what 
they have brought to pass, our own 
men and the greatest soldier of 
them all, the Commander-in-Chief 
lying amidst the roses at Hyde Park. 

lt is a day for remembering the 
dead, and for resolving that we will 
not fritter away the unity needed 
to complete their werk: 


THE JOB AHEAD 


The destruction forever of Na- 
zism and of the power of the indus- 
trialists and Junker militarists who 
untoosed Hitler on the world. 

The total defeat of Hitler’s last 
ally, the wiping out of Japanese 
imperialism which rivaled Nazism 
in cruelty and oppression. 

The structure of lasting peace to 
rest on the sturdy unity of the 
United States, Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union which made possible 
the defeat of Germany. 


The building of great prosperity. 


and opportunity for all Americans 
as part of a world which must either 
thrive together or face economic 
disaster together. 


Much remains to be done, but the 


magnitude of the deed already ac- 
complished gives us strength. 
Today the beaten supermen cen- 
nive for mercy, and lay desperate 
plans for the future. But not so long 
ago the invincible Nazi legions 
surged across France and Belgium 
and Holland and the Balkans and 
deep into the heart of the Soviet 
Union. Not so long ago the fate of 
the world hung in the balance. 
There might have been concentra- 
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tion camps, death factories in Mos- 
cow, London, Washington. 

Let us not minimize either the 
victory, or the tasks ahead. Hitler 
was no madman, and the power of 
Nazi Germany no freak of history. 
It was built on the all too real sub- 
stance of German’ imperialism, 
hungry for world domination. If 
there were gangsters to fill the 
ranks of the Nazi movement, there 
were respeciable bankers and gen- 
erals who willed the gangsterism. 

Germany was the calculating in- 
human heart of world reaction, the 
malignant center of international 
fascism. In England, in France, in 
our own country, there were power- 
ful men in industry and politics who 
looked to Berlin for guidance, who 
supported Nezi Germany in the 
hope that it would destroy the 
Soviet Union. Even when Hitler dis- 
appointed the men cf Munich and 
started the war in the West, the 
dream of greater Munich did. not 
die. It took two long years of war 
before the coalition of the Big Three 
became a reality. 


A COALITION VICTORY 


In the end it was this coalition 
which blotted out the black expanse 
of Nazism on the map of Europe. 
It was a victory of a great socialist 
state and two powerful capitalist 
nations. Napoleon said that he pre- 
ferred to fight a coalition because 
the partners never stood together. 
Hitler was defeated by the greatest 
coalition in history. lt did not split 
asunder. 

This is the epic lesson of the war 
against Nazism, Victory in the war 
against Japan will require con- 
tinued cooperation by the Big 
Three. lt will require releasing the 
strength of China restrained by the 
Kuomintang dictatorship, and co- 
 pereition with the powerful armies 
bd the Chinese Communists. 


Unity of the Big Three is the great 
lesson taught by V-E day. And this 
is a lesson to remember as we plan 
for the peace at San Francisco. 

The victory over Hitlerism will be 
secure for many decades only if we 
defeat the schemes of German im- 
perialism to divide the Allies. Hitler 
did not fight only with military 
weapons. Hitler’s secret weapon 
was fired from typewriters and mic- 
rophones throughout the world, it 
was the anti-Bolshevist bogey— 
which remains a menace to peace. 


NATIONAL UNITY 


lt was not only the unity of na- 
tions across vast oceans which won 
this war. It was also the unity of the 
people in each country, the unity 
of our own people despite all the 
intrigues of those who never sup- 
ported this war and who would rob 
us now of the fruits of peace. 

This unity is still needed now. 
It is needed to solve the complex 
problems of assuring adequate sup- 
plies for the Pacific war while be-- 
ginning reconversicn. : 


Unity is needed to protect the 
peace against these who mutter 
pious platitudes about internation- 
al cooperatoin while dynamiting 
the economic foundations of the 
peace. The economic America First- 
ers are the enemies of America, the 
foes of postwar prosperity. 

To those who will come back on 
the transports and to those who will 
not return, we owe a responsibility 
not easily discharged. 

We will have to close ranks to 
bring the war against Japan to a 
swift and victorious conclusion. We 
will have to take our stand against 
those who would imperil our co- 
operation with our great Allies. We 
will have to unite as never before 
behind President Truman to carry 
on the program of the late Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. | 
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are surrounded and crushed in February 1943. The Red Army goes over 
to the offensive that leads to East Prussia, Vienna—and Berlin. 


| At Moscow and Leningrad a wall of self-sacrificing Red Army sol- 
diers, aided by Soviet guerillas behind the Nazi lines, holds the Nazi tide. 
Stalingrad holds the Nazis at the Volga, Field Marshal Paulus’ armies 
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fe Italian partisans, arms in hand, carry on the war for Italy’s freedom 
against Hitler and Mussolini. 


-~ 


Anti-fascists in Spain and from 


Europe and America spearhead the 
armed struggle against Nazism, de- 
fending: the Spanish Republic 
against the hordes of Hitler, Mus- 
and Franco (1936-1939). 


Thousands of American boys give 


solini 


their lives in the struggle under the 
banners of the Abraham Lincoln 


Brigade (above). 


August, 1944 Paris rises against 
the invader as American and Brit- 
ish troops drive down from the 
Normandy beachhead. On the Rue 
de la Opera (right) Nazi soldiers 
raise the white flag to save their 


: lives, 
| oe Yugoslavia women and girls join their menfolk under Marshal ———~ 
_ Site to rescue their native land from the Nazis and their Mikhailovitch . 
fecomplices, . 
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Scottish troops of the 15th Division on the way to the front east 
of the Rhine pass hundreds of Nazi prisoners waiting to be taken om 
to POW camps. 


Teheran, December 1943, 
Roosevelt, Stalin and Church- 
ill (above) agree on the steps 
to turn the defeats of the Nazi 
regime into rout and uncondi- 
tional surrender. Teheran was 
prepared by the Moscow par- 

of Cordell Hull, Vyaches- 
lav Molotov, and Anthony 
Eden. The Crimea Conference, 
in February 1945, seals the 
Nazis’ doom. 


The Second Front is - | 
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launched on the Normandy Fr. ae 


ae 


coast (right), six months after 
Teheran, on June 6, 1944. 
The Allies smash ahead, reach- 
ing the Rhine, major natural 
barrier to inner Germany on 


the west, in March 1945. 
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‘At Tor au, southwest of Berlin, Soviet and American forces meet, the first jung- — 


Paris policemen join the battle to free their native city from the ture of the | and west in the war against Nazism, Above, Yanks 
Nazis, firings submachine gun at the enemy in the streets below them. Red Armym d jeep as they celebrate, HUAPAEE RECA a tha EE ces! COHN 
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Soviet mother and child murdered in cold blood by the Nazis, a symbol of mil- 
lions of mothers and children crushed under the ruthless wheels of the Hitler jugger- 


naut. From the Atlantic te the Volga, from the Arctic to the Mediterranean tortured 
and torn bodies line the highways of Nazi conquest. 
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soldiers. At Maidanek, Poland, sotence in the service 
of Nazism streamlines mass slaughter, special furnaces ae | 
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By SAMUEL SILLEN 


THE WORST CRIMES IN HISTOR] 
Miilions Not Alive 
To Share Victory 


Millions—many millions—did not live to share this 


hour of triumph. Millions were hounded, 


twisted, 


strangled, starved. Their ashes heaped in German ovens. 


Their skeletons are clumsily 
piled in shallow ditches. 

These were people like 
ourselves. They too could 
dream of sweeter days. 
They worked and laughed 
and loved. The children once 
hugged fuzzy teddy-bears. 

People like ourselves, and 
they might have been our- 
selves, we were spared their 
fate. But. we must never 
forget the monstrous 
crippling, the overwhelm- 
ing and unutterable inde- 
ceny which was the system 
of life under German fas- 
cism. 

Pity is not needed; we 
can spare the dead the last 
indignity of pity. Even 
hatred, the fierce hatred 
that we must all feel for 
the Nazi butchers, is not 
enough. 


KNOW THE ENEMY 


What we finally need, in 
this moment of rejoicing 
over the collapse of Ger- 
many, is a realistic under- 
standing of the enemy that 
we have beaten to his 
knees. We need the kind of 
understanding that time 
will never erase. 

And its essence, simply, 
is that there can be no com- 
promise between humanity 
and fascist barbarism, 
whatever new form it may 
take. For it will take new 
forms. The Hitlerites will 
not now be able to cripple 


men’s bodies. They will not 
give up striving to poison 
men’s minds. They are plot- 
ting to undo our victory at 
the very moment we cele- 
brate it. 

To the burned and tor- 
tured victims of Nazism 
we owe the same debt we 
owe to the children cheer- 


ing in the streets today. 
And that is the grim re- 
solve to make this a per- 
manent triumph, an irre- 
versible triumph. 

To those who try to di- 
vide the victorious nations 
—we must reply with these 
pictures. 

The murderers must 
never murder again. We 
must see to it. The 
fight is still on. Next time 
we may not be spared. 
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Scenes from the German at 
concentration camp at Bel-. “4 
sen. Fat, well-fed SS wom- 


en (top) are forced to re- 
move bodies of their vic- 


a eam: 


‘wh 
a7 


tims from trucks and put 
them into a common grave. 
Nazi SS troops (center) 
load trucks with bodies of 
their victims, while British 
soldiers in the background 
stand on guard in horror 
and disgust. 
of the camp filth (lower 


General view 


left) where women victims 
had to wash. 


The criminal commandant of 
the Belsen camp, SS Haupsturm 
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Send reservation, plus $5.00 per person, to Camp 
Unity, 1 Union Square, New York, N. Y. AL, 4-8024. 


CAMP UNITY NEW YORK OFFICE 
NOW ACCEPTING RESERVATIONS! 
2 Opening Date for Summer Season—May 25, 1945 


RATES: $35 and $38 per week—$7 per day 


SPECIAL DECORATION DAY RATES: 

$30.00 for May 25 to May 30 
or May 30 to June 3 

Plan an Early Spring Vacation This Year!! 

finest entertainment—reviews, concerts, 

dance bands nightly, excellent food, all 

sports—swimming and boating on beau- 

tiful Lake Ellis, tennis, handball, archery, 

ping - pong, games, hikes, folk dance 


be made by the three govern- 
ments.” 


Shortly .afterwards came an of- 
ficial statement from the British 
Ministry of Information that to- 
day would be V-Day, and that in 
accordance with plans for a simul- 
taneous announcement by all the 
Allies Prime Minister Churchill 
would speak on the radio at 9 a.m. 
(EWT). 


There was no doubt that Ger- 
mans had surrendered, but the or- 
derly process of announcing the 
news with maximum effectiveness 
had been disrupted by AP irre- 
sponsibility. 


Braden Confirmed 
WASHINGTON, May 7 (UP)— 
The Senate confirmed today the 

nomination of Spruille Braden, of 

New York, to be Ambassador to Ar- 

gentina. He formerly was Ambassa- 


dor to Cuba, i 


Brooklyn, TRiangle 5-9701; Bronx, 
Jerome 7-3360; Queens, NEwtown 
9-9100; Kichmond, Gibraltar 
77-3691, 

What can you spare that they 
can wear? 


WHAT'S ON 


RATES: What’s On notices for the Daily 
and The Worker are 35c per line (6 words 
to a line—3 tines minimum). 

DEADLINE: Daily at 12 Noon. 
day—Wednesday at 4 P.M. 


Tomorrow Manhattan 


PROFESSOR KAZAKEVICH, well-known 
lecturer, will speak in Russian on “San 
Prancisco Conference and Its Implica- 
tions.”” Wednesday, May 9, under auspices 
of Tschaikowsky Club, 201 West 72nd St. 
8:30 p.m, 


CLuoming 


“WHAT IS TO BE Done With the Ger- 
man People?’’ Hear David McKelvy White 
and other speakers. Aperion Manor, Kings 
Highway and E. 85th St. Thursday, May 
10, 8:30 p.m. Adm. 50c. Ausp.: Kings 
Highway CPA. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


KEEP THIS DATE OPEN! June 15, 
1945. Big event by Communist Polit- 
ical “epeutons i Watch for announce- 
men 


ef ee a is ahi, eae 2 ass athe a ica Se ci peP prone Fae 2 pe RRR SA i aR aR RARE ie 
bee es “Page 1 y) ‘Deily Worker, New York, Tuesday, ‘ay €. 1945 
a a % pe? : 
: ik aie OHN L. LEWIS, who since Pearl Harbor has been thumb- _— with the news of the collapse of Nazi resistance in Europe, 
Bee EE 3 ing his nose at the government and its war effort, and with the President’s appeals for an all-out effort to 
acai has now passed to law breaking. This is the meaning of finish off Japan. Lewis will rate the same praise from the 
ate the continued idleness at,the anthracite coal mines which Tokyo radio that came from Berlin during the 1945 gen- 
& & Q are now under government operation. eral strikes. 
7 Re Until now, even Lewis bowed to government seizure The miners haven’t the slightest reason for continu- 
2 Be and ordered miners to return to work when the govern- __ ing the strike. The terms upon which they were ready to 
be. ment took over operations. No-one will be deceived by settle were approved by the War Labor Board and would, 
ik OR statements from officials of anthracite locals picturing the | undoubtedly, be approved again. Only a spiteful desire to 
ee miners as “spontaneously” opposed to returning. This is violate the law of the land and urge other irresponsible 
e here & an old and familiar device of Lewis to duck direct respon- groups in the labor movement to do likewise appears to 
ia sibility. Everybody knows that under his dictatorship be the reason for continuance of the hard coal walkout. 
fist subordinates do not utter a word publicly without his per- Lewis has moved. Now it is the government’s move 
Eee | mission or inspiration. to show the people whether this defeatist dictator over a 
aie Lewis’ decision to defy the law coincides, ironically, labor union is above the law. 
ey ee » —_ | WMC Wil Ease 
ite isennower Vrac . Own a 
|) | LET US INSURE p f " T 48-Hour Week, 
bl hee T 0 T A L yi ng WASHINGTON, May 7 (UP).— 
Be By ADAM LAPIN ! sibsinn’ caakh tnbieewieed be tact MN Ne Gay the S-bour 
Hip Vv i ¢ T () R Y The Associated Press (AP) has done it again. For the sal mel oe — | by the| eek will be suspended in plants 
mies second time in less than two weeks it my put out a “ery diilie' ade. oak. and dveas where the labor market 
Ae i ture eo = = og Sea surrender 0 C-| When ‘the good news finally comes|has “loosened up,” the War Man- 
eNO © semana SP eM gy , ct t P ig |Texas, chairman of the Senate For- | through today, it will come as some-|power Commission disclosed today. 
| cae disrupted plans of Pres x sec eign Relations Committee, that the|thing of an anti-climax. It will} At the same time WMC will prob- 
: a man, Marshal Stalin ane ean war would soon be over. come after the upsetting effects of ably lift controls on workers who 
i Q l] Y Minister Churchill to make & 8 TRUMAN'S DENIAI two false announcements on warjare “frozen” to their present jobs. 
&£ | announcement at the proper e workers, servicemen and parents of|Already such controls have been 
” fis ae that V-E Day is here at last. Victory celebrations all over the soldiers. lifted on women workers in north- 
ce | This time AP was forced to pay | country were broken up by the flat NAZI wEroeT ern Indiana and other scattered 
de 4 A p the penalty for this unprecedented statement from President Truman rareas throughout the country. The 
Be” eg irresponsibility. Allied | Supreme| that there was nothing to celebrate; At 8:09 a.m. yesterday the Ger-|jabor market “is generally tending 
me Fe 2G Headquarters announced that filing|as yet. What had actually hap-)man radio broadcast an announce-|to loosen up as cutbacks occur,” 
me et it _#£ ) N 1] § eorough of AP had been suspended era re a move yt nana rage ment. from Admiral Karl Doenitz,| WMC said. 
a Bee iE throughout the entire European|Heinrich Himmler to surrender t0| Hitler’s successor as German| As WMC sees its problem, it is 
| theater of operations. This means|the Anglo-American Allies but not/puehrer, that ali German troops | now two-fold: P 
¢ ja that AP is barred for the time being | to the Soviet Union. The offer Was|haq nconditionally surrendered 
hed 3 ‘| 1. To get workers into jobs in war 
apa} >. from sending further war news | turned down. Less than two hours later the AP|industries which will carry the pro- 
Pc cece ie from Europe. In retaliation against} Yesterday the people were again | put out a story from Reims, France 
> eb ee And Stick to the , »jduction load from the Pacific war. 
ae ee the first false AP armistice story,|jed to believe by AP that the war)|by correspondent Edward Kennedy! 2 To direct the rest of the labor 
Be Eee ushi practically all London papers de-|was officially over. Bits of paper|that Germany had surrendered at|supply, including newly discharged 
2” 4 | &, Job of cr ng clared a boycott on AP news. were thrown out of New York sky-|4:41 p.m. on Sunday in the little Pi ti rare jobs nana st 
a Ee GES FASCISM The first AP boner came last|scrapers. Crowds gathered at the/red school house which is the head-!the reconversion program. 
ee Ee Bee Saturday night, April 28, from San |City Hall in Philadelphia. Every-| quarters of Gen. Dwight O. Eisen- 
i ee Gee th It is expected that within the next 
oe Rik GE . Francisco, and was based on the| where people thought this was the hower. : 
8 OF ae ite ot tent te” have their : isix months 1,500,000 war workers 
26h Ef ae @ hunch of Sen. Tom Connally ofr thing—only Papers throughout the country will be forced out of war jobs be- 
ae fot EE: . | promptly put out special editions.|cause of cut-backs in war produc- 
naae |. R | NEW YORK COUNTY, C.P.A. This looked like the real thing. tion programs. During the same 
ct hae MEMBERSHIP MEETING But at 10:15 am. White House|time WMC anticipates 900,000 war 
Oe FEY | ! Secretary Jonathan Daniels told|veterans will join the labor force. 
ae orn | 129 W. 44th St., N.Y.C. TONITE AT 8:00 P.M. reporters who thronged the execu-| To meet this situation the United 
Bac | G I L B E RK T G ae E a NW tive offices of the White House|States Employment Service, now 
he ft , . that there was: nothing to an-joperating under WMC, is expand- 
ay Eee President, New York ae 2s. On —— on nounce at this time. ing its number of offices from 1507 
fy eee 0 N “The Current Political Situation and At 10:45 am. Allied Supreme |*° 2103 to meet the job needs of re- 
SE ike , urning servicemen and > aac 
‘ P.A.” Headquarters in Paris stated that | 
t ni the Current i of the C. os “han sone esas cet” cane [workers 
Zt Mies — at — 
' cet | cial statement for publication up = , 
3 | he T ( | | Manhattan Center to that hour concerning com- Celebrate by Helpi 
$ aie 34th St. and 8th Ave. plete surrender of all German |~©'©9F@ y Melping 
el > bee ° * o 
: Pte T () K Y () All Members Are Urged to Attend armed forces in Europe and no |In Clothing Drive 
3 ies . . .| Story to that effect is authorized.” | The war has cost us much but 
3 att . TRUMAN’S STATEMENT we have escaped the devastation 
3 Bic. Attention! All Bronx C. P. A. Members and destitution suffered by our 
2 P. ae In early afternoon President | alli h itis batt 
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By JAMES S. ALLEN 
Next, Japan. The Hitler army, 
the Hitler State and the Hitler New 


Order in Europe are smashed. The 
capitulation of Germany to all 
three members of the war coalition 
has been shoved down the throat 
of what is left of the defeated Ger- 
man authority. The complete eradi- 
cation of fascism, the utter and 
irrevocable de-nazification of Ger- 
many, its final military and eco- 
nomic disarmament, still remain 
the key problems of the peace. 
The base of aggression in Europe 
must be completely destroyed. It 
means that Germany must never 
be permitted to arise again as an 
imperialist power. The permanent 
elimination of German imperialism 
requires the prolongation and 
strengthening of the Anglo-Soviet- 
American Coalition which led the 
United Nations to final victory over 
Hitler Germany. 
NEW STAGE OPENS 


That is the basic condition for 
completing the final phases of the 
war against Japan. The Coalition 
is global. Japan must be defeated 
while the main task of consolidating 
the victory in Europe proceeds. In 
the transition to the era of peace 
we have the double task of com- 
pleting the elimination of the Ger- 
man threat, which remains the key 
to a durable peace, and defeating 


As far as the war in Asia and 
the Pacific is concerned, a new 
stage has been opened with the 
defeat of Germany. It is the stage 


of major military concentration by 
the Allied Powers, up to now en- 
gaged in the Far East, to knock 
out the last remaining member of 
the Axis. 

How quickly this job is completed 
depends first and foremost upon 
the’ level of coalition warfare at- 
tained in the Far East. 

In her renunciation of ‘the Neu- 
trality Pact with Japan early in 
April, the Soviet Union made it 
clear that a new situation now 
prevails which renders the pact 
meaningless. The Soviet govern- 
ment accused Japan of helping Ger- 
many in the war against the Soviet 
Union, and of attacking Britain 
and the United States, allies of 
the USSR. 

Whether this means Soviet mili- 
tary participation in the final phases 
of the war against Japan is not a 
subject for speculation. But it is 
obvious that no permanent settle- 
ment can be obtained in the Far 
East without the Soviet Union, the 
largest Far Eastern power. 
EXPECT PEACE OFFENSIVE 


The Soviet renunciation of the 
pact with Japan served the purpose 
of counteracting the Japanese peace 
offensive even before it got fully 


lapse of Germany, the new Suzuki 
cabinet can be expected to intensify 
its peace- offensive, while at the 
same time preparing for a desperate 
defense of Japan. 


As with Germany, the main peace 
tactic of Japan is to seek a split 
in the Coalition. The monopoly- 
capitalists, militarists, fascist bu- 
reaucrats and the Emperor’s circle 
hope to retain as much as possible 
of the base of Japanese imperial- 
ism by offering themselves as the 


bulwark against “Bolshevism” in 
Asia. 


JOINT POLICY NEEDED 


In its action renouncing the pact 
the Soviet Union made it clear that 
Japan cannot hope to play the 
Same role in the Far East which 


Germany played in Europe after 
World War I, 


It can also be expected that the 
Soviet Union will play a more direct 
and energetic political role, along- 
side her Allies, in helping solve the 
main problems of the final stage 
in the Far. East. 


This applies especially to China. 
The crisis‘-in China, which prevents 
that country from playing her 
proper role in the war and in the 
preparations for the peace, is now 
shoved forward as the leading po- 
litical problem of the war in the 
Pacific. 


The crisis of disunity, for which 
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mintang clique in Chungking must 
bear main responsibility, presents 
our country with the imperative 
task of evolving a joint policy es- 
pecially with the Soviet Union 
towards China. The deterioration 
of our own policy recently, express- 
éd by Ambassador Hurley when he 
said that we cannot give aid to 
the -Communist-led arfd partisan 
armies, must be overcome. If we 
wish to save American lives and 
prepare the best conditions for post- 
war security, we must get China 
fully into the final phase of the 
war and do it in such a way as to 
build up American-Soviet coopera- 


, | tion. 


Landings on the China coast, al- 


most anywhere from Canton to! 


Tientsin, involve contact not with 
the central Kuomintang troops who 
are no longer there, but with the 


tion, the most vital task of which 4 | 
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Chinese guerilla Pil Likewhaty. S i 
at almost any point where the So- 
viet Union could be expected es? at 
take military action, if such is nets ~~ 
essary, the only Chinese forces with 4 
which the Red Army* could seek — 
military coordination are the Com-= — 
munist-led Chinese troops and guer=: 
illas, se 

Qur naval and air battle in thé et 
Pacific, and the strategy of leap= 
frog island-hopping to the Japanese — 
mainland, must therefore be seen ~~ 
as part of a wider strategy of Me 
political and military cooperation, eo: | 

The building up of much closer © 
American-Soviet cooperation in the | 
Far East is a prerequisite of Be | 


ok Fs : 


also a necessity of global coopeliee’ eA 


remains to prevent the resurgence | 


of German imperialist aggression. on. ey 


Navy Calls for WAVE 


WAVE recruiting has been re- 
opened by the Navy, it was an- 
nounced by Third Naval District 
today. Two thousand WAVES a 
month for the rest of the year are 
being sought for general duties and 
for special duties, after training, 
with the hospital corps. 

All recruits will receive eight 
weeks of training at the WAVES 
training school, the U.S.S. Hunter, 
in the Bronx, and those selected 


Recruits 


training. These hospital wate 
are not nurses, but assist in patient — 
care along with male hospital © bee 4 
corpsmen, Already 13,000 WAVES — 

are on duty with nearly 120,000 
male hospital corpsmen. ee Bb : 

Any young woman who is so 

American citizén, is between 20 and 
36 years of age, has completed at : 
least two years of high school, has — fi 
no children under 18 years of age, — al 
and is in normal good health is 4 


for the hospital corps will get an/jeligible for enlistment in the | 
Tascist-militarist Japan. under way. With the complete col-|the dictatorial reactionary Kuo- additional two months of hospital | WAVES. Bs. 
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PICTURE CO. 


84 Chambers St. CO. 71-5262 
near Broadway, New York 4, N. ¥. 


Demand SoB-24 


FREE STORAGE During Summer Months 


COLONIAL CARPET 


“THE ROAD TO 
DEMOCRACY” 


In Paintings By 
SARA BERMAN-BEACH 


May 1—May 3l 
ARTISTS. ASSOCIATES 
ROSA PRINGLE, Director 


1807 WEBSTER AVENUE 
| Call JErome 6-3747 


RUG CLEANING 
DOMESTIC & ORIENTAL 
Cleaned, Shampooed, Kepaired 
Call the Old Reliable 
CLOVER Carpet Cleaners 
3263 Third Ave. (163rd-164th) 


188 West 15th St., N.Y.C. ; MElIrose 5-2151 
sali daily; 3-6 Sundays 
All works for sale) fl Check Gosed 
Baby Carriages and EC | 
Juvenile Furniture CH sae CER E D 
ae Leg ates 


BABYTOWNE 
ae) Ave Bokiyn NOY i 6 -\ BRS 


Largest Selection of New Steel 
BABY CARRIAGES. 
Nursery Furniture, Cribs, Bathinettes, High 
Chairs, Streliers, Walkers and Youth Bed 
(ites. Bridgetable Sets at Real Savings. 


Ma 


“SONIN'S 


JEROME AVE RONA, & 


FULL f LINE OF BABY CARRIAGES 
le NURSERY FURNITURE 


af peromu a 
OUR ONLY STORE 


Bookkeeping 


——————— 


: VACATION HELP 


Use Our Bookkeeping Service to 
Supplement Your Regular Staff 
During Vacations 


EFFICIENT - ECONOMICAL 
ADOWS BOOKKEEPING 


& INCOME TAX SERVICE 
55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. - BR. 9-9349 


BUY AN | EXT RA 
ks BOND TODAY 


HOURS 9 A.M. te 8 P.M. DAILY 
307 6th Ave., near W. 4th St. 


AMERICAN CHECK CASHING 


SERVICE 
~ etary Publie Always en Duty 


Dentists 


Dr. J. S. EFREMOFF 
Surgeon Dentist 
147 FOURTH AVE., cor. 14th St. 


Phone: AL. 4-3910 


Electrolysis 


Here experts remeve unwanted hair perma- 
nently from your face, arms, tegs or body—at 
VERY LOW COST! A physician in attendance. 
Strict privacy. Alse featuring BELLETTA'S 
NEW METHOD—saves lots of wal and money. 
Men alse treated. Free 

BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 W. 34th St. 

Suites 1101-2. Next sg Saks eye cn Be 


Formerly at 80 Fifth Ave. | 


We’! Mail BiN @ TFELEGRAPHED ANYWHERE 


THOS, J. ATKINS 


SONS 
1371 E. okay “ 493 SUTTER 
PResident 4-1030 @ Dickens 2-7030 


flowers-fruits 
fred spitz 


NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: GRamercy 5-7370 


Mimeographing-Mufitigraphing 


¥ Speed Etconey Jue 


MIMEOGRAPHING and MAILING 


Ask for BILL STENCIL or CAPPY 


Moving and Storage 


152 Flatbush Ave. nr. Atlantic Ave. 
OUR ONLY OFFICE 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 
Tel.: NEvins 8-9166 - Daily 9 A.M.-7:30 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M.-5 P.M. 
EYES EXAMINED @ EYE EXERCISE 


Official TWO Bronx Opticians 


GOLDEN BROS. 


“GRENADINE” |] | 

RESTAURANT UNIQUE : 

' EXCLUSIVE TROPICAL MEALS ee 

With LATIN-AMERICAN TASTE . 

Dinner, 4 P.M.-11 P.M. Sat., Sun., Hel. vt 

Neoen-!t P.M. } 

Spanish and French Spoken 
Haitian Coffee Served 


245 SULLIVAN ST., Cor. 3rd ST., N. ¥. 1% 


Nags 
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VISION 


ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
| 255 West 34th St., mr. Seventh Ave. 
ME. 383-3248 @ £9 a.m.-7:30 p.m 


OFFICIAL LW.O. OPTICIAN 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL 
1447 FOURTH AVE. 
18th & i4th Sts. 
EYES EXAMINED 
By OCULIST 
100% UNION SHOP 
Phone: GR. 72-7553 


N. SHAFFER, WM. VOGEL — Directors 


—— 


| LEXINGTON 


STORAGE 
202-10 W. 89th St. - TR. 4-1575 
Modern W archouse 


Private Reoms 
SPECIAL RATES TO CALIFORNIA ANU 


Records - Music 


VIENNESE FOOD AND ATMOSPHERE | 
Little Vienna Restaurant | ] 
39 W. 46th St. — 143 E. 49th St. Be) 


LUNCH 7%5e DINNER $1.00 J 
@ PARTIES OUR SPECIALTY Mies 
e MUSIC yet 


Tel. EL. 5-8929 % Open Sundays ae 
Highly Recommended ee 


JADE MOUNTAIN 


RESTAURANT 
Quality Chinese Food 


197 Second Ave. - Bet. 12th & 13th Sts. 
Phone: GR. 17-9444 
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Wines 


RUSSIAN WAR RELIEF presents 


“BABES OF THE ZOO” 
Sung by RICHARD DYER-BENNET 


© Rees, ovdcccerccceses $2 
BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
154 FOURTH AVE. Cor. (4th $t. 


Free Delivery Tel.: GR. 5-8580 


WINES 


@ IMPORTED @ DOMESTIC — — - 4 
BACCHUS WINE SHOP, — 
225 E. Mth 8t, NYC ¢ 


UGLY HAIR REMOVED FOREVER| 


By a foremost expert Electrol- 
ogist, recommended by lead- 
ing physiclans—striet sterility 
and hygiene by Registered 
Nurse. Perfect results guaran- 
aS Safe privacy. Men alse 


GALSKY, R. Ne as 
178 Fifth Ave, (28rd) $38 W. 57th St. GR. 7-649 
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Local & Long Distance Moving By Van 
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J. Santini & Bros., Inc, ‘ IMMEDIATELY Funeral Directors for the roy | it 


Fireproof Warehouse - Storage 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 
Reasonable 
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USED RUGS 


ANY TYPE—SIZE—QUANTITY 
SPOT CASH e¢ TOP PRICES 
PLAZA 3-3085 


IMPERIAL, 1005 3rd AVE., N. ¥. ©. 


Plots in all Cemeteries 
Punerals arranged in all ‘Boroughs — 
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The Result of the Mayor’s Withdrawal 
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AN EDITORIAL 


Clubhouse politicians and reactionaries are 
doubtless delighted at Mayor LaGuardia’s de- 


cision not to run again. But the 


~ New Yorkers, the workers and the middle 
For he has 
shown America that municipal government 
can be progressive, honest, efficient, devoted 


classes, are not happy about it. 


to the welfare of the people. 


Petty people may carp about this or that 
weakness. But when you consider the im- 
mense changes he has wrought in his 12- 


year administration, you realize he 
a truly great mayor. 


Yet he has been more than that. He has 
emerged as a preeminent leader of the in- 
dependent forces nationally who support the 
foreign and domestic policies initiated by the 


late President Roosevelt. 
position on behalf of progress and democracy 
is reflected in his enrollment in the American 


Labor Party. 
mass of 


has been 


Despite his withdrawal, he remains a pow- 
erful political influence on the side of progress 
and natiowal unity both on a national and 
local scale. It must be noted he left the door 
open for a return to politics should the Fed- 
eral or city governments fail to solve proper- 
ly the respective problems facing them. 

The possibility is now provided for effect- ' 
ing in the city the same sort of unity of the 
Democratic Party and labor and other pro- 
gressive forces that carried the state for 
FDR in 1944. Doubtless this was one of the 
Mayor’s considerations in withdrawing. 

But the possibility can be realized only if 
the Democrats nominate a candidate who is 


His non-partisan 


questioned. 


machine hacks they will find the fusion ‘that 
elected LaGuardia still operating effectively , 
against them. 

The opportunity offered the Democrats in- 
volves more than the city elections. If seized, 
it will strengthen their state-wide coalition 


with labor 


a recognized, sincere supporter of the policies 
pi by FDR and whose integrity is un- 


ably for 1946 and 1948. If they refuse it, they 
will lose the city elections and will gravely 
weaken the struggle against Deweyism in the 
state and nation. 

Should both major parties fail to nominate 
satisfactory candidates, it will be necessary 
for the Mayor to reconsider his withdrawal. 
In such a case, the possibility of a draft move- 
ment for him is by no means excluded. 


Should they revert to nominating 


and other progressives immeasur- 


? ' fected personally by Gestapo chief 


_ €essed” annually. 


“The Soviet newspaper, Pravda, 


ee \ "paid it was impossible to read its 
~~ ¥eport “without shuddering.” 


“The Hitlerites used all their 
methods of mass murder—poison- 
ing, gas chambers, burning alive, 
papencial contamination with infec- 
diseases, shooting, beating, ex- 


_‘hausting labor, hunger, all kinds of 
}} +=medical experiments on living peo- 
| Ble,” the Soviet report said. 


Oswiecim was organized and di- 


Heinrich Himmler, the report said. 
About 1,000,000 inmates were “pro- 


“Himmler personally inspected 


_ the camp to acquaint himself with 


the methods of mass murder and 
instruct his hangmen,” it contin- 


_. wed, “On his orders the camp was 


enlarged and provided with fresh 
equipment for the extermination 
ef mankind.” 


Photographs in Pravda revealed 
heaps of mutilated bodies and ware- 
houses containing thousands of 
pounds of human hair taken from 
an estimated 140,000 women. 


The atrocities at the Buchen- 


_wald, Dachau, Maidanek and Baby 


Yar Nazi camps pale into insignifi- 
cance when compared to the incred- 
ible findings at Oswiecim, the report 


paid. 


The death camp was the site for 
a thriving super-phosphate fertil- 
izer factory and a “scientific lab- 


Oratory for experimentation with 


live human guinea pigs.” 


BIG PROFITS FOR REICH FIRMS 
Great German firms, including. I. 
G. Farben, amassed fortunes from 
_ the bodies of victims, including sev- 
’ eral hundred thousand women and 
children. Operating round - the - 
— the camp averaged up to 10,- 
000 to 12,000 murders daily. Victims 
from all corners of Europe arrived 


each day. Trains left the camp with 
fertilizer, clothes and shoes. 

The chimneys of the crematoria 
smoked day and night. Himmler se- 
lected Germany’s leading biologists, 
bio-chemists and physicians to con- 


duct experiments. They carried out 
sterilization, inoculated victims 
with cancer, typhus and _ other 
diseases, tried out new poisons and 


4 Million Killed in Oswiecim, 
oviet Commission Finds 


MOSCOW, May 7 (UP).—The Soviet Atrocity Commis- @ 
sion reported today that Oswiecim in Poland was the Nazis’ 


. -Jargest murder plant, and more than 4,000,000 persons were 
$1) killed there by torture and in “scien-¢ 
Fee _ tific experiments.” 


tried to sterilize women by x-ray. 


Experiments first were conducted| \ 


by physicians, but later by ordinary 
nurses. Some individuals were re- 
sponsible for the deaths of as many 
as 12,000 persons. 


“Tens of thousands of people 
worked in swamps, building a war 
factory,” the report said. “Dogs 
were sent against them and they 
were beaten with sticks and bayo- 
nets until, completely exhausted, 
they were either shot or driven into 
a barracks bearing the name of a 
bath where they were asphyxiated.” 


The slaughter house had huge 
conveyor belts, operating day and 
night, for the bodies. Often whole 
families—father, mother and chil- 
dren—were killed together. 


The original German records gave 
the names of victims and the re- 
sults of experiments. The extensive 
Soviet report listed the names of 
Germans in charge of various de- 
partments. 


“The Hitlerite scoundrels will 
not escape responsibility for their 
crimes,” Pravda said, “They will 
be sought out in whatever hos- 
pitable country they may take 
refuge — beyond mountains and 
oceans, on any desert island, at 
the very bottom of the ocean— 


every where!” 


Join the Blue Star Brigade! Sell War 
Bonds during the Seventh War Loan to 
help speed the day of final victory. Enroll 
at local War Bond offices or call CH. 


4-2922. 


present a 


Rep. Emanuel Celler 
Charles Collins 


VETERANS of the ABRAHAM LINCOLN BRIGADE 


CAPTAIN HERMAN BOTTCHER 


“America’s One-Man Army,” Killed at Leyte 


Speakers: 


GEN. FULGENCIO BATISTA 
Ex-President of Cuba 


Performance of Norman Rosten’s Script 


**ROAD FROM MADRID’’ 


a nanan Center 


| GENERAL ADM, 50¢e RESERVED SECTION $1.00 
,_Tickeus Workers Beckshop ond Reom 406, 15 Aster Plece 


tribute to 


Hon. Stanley M. Isaacs 
Diana Forbes-Robertson | 


Truman Will Be 
61 Years Old Today 


a 


Americans celebrating the end 
of the war in Europe throughout 
the nation tonight will also toast 
their new President. 

By coincidence, today is_ the 
birthday of President Harry F. 
Truman, He will be 61. 

Several affairs have been ar- 
ranged to mark his birthday. In 
New York City one such affair, ar- 
ranged by the Affiliated Young 
Democrats, will be. held tonight at 
the Hotel Picadilly, 


The Supreme Court ruled today 


——/ |industry, 


Comb Berlin Fo 


Hitler, Gochbels 


MOSCOW, May 7 (UP).—The So- 
viet press promised today that the 
mystery surrounding Adolf Hitler’s 
reported death and disappearance 
of other high Nazi “vampires” 
would soon be cleared up. 

Pravda, official Communist organ, 
said an exhaustive search for the 
bodies of Hitler and Reich Minister 
Paul Joseph Goebbels was under 
way and all reports concerning 
them were being checked carefully. 
Concerning Reich Marshal Her- 
mann Goering, it said that “as re- 
gards the fat Goering we have a 
real remedy against stomach ail- 
ments, curing them forever.” 

Red Star, Red Army newspaper, 
said the mass suicide of many of- 
ficers of the German general 
staff, prominent storm troopers and 
war criminals in the courtyard of 
the Reich chancellery was further 
evidence that Hitler and Goebbels 
did not meet heroes’ deaths. 


\for iron-ore miners. 


Supreme Court 
Backs Portal- 
To-Portal Pay 


WASHINGTON, May 7 (UP).— 


that the Federal Wage-Hour Law 
requires soft coal miners to be paid 
portal-to-portal travel time wages. 


The court made the ruling in a 
5 to 4 decision in the case of the 
Jewell Ridge Coal, Corp., operator 
of two bituminous mines in South- 
west Virginia. The firm had ap- 
pealed from a decision of the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals 
holding that coal miners must be 
paid portal-to-vortal wages. 

Contending that the travel time 
in its mines were the longest in the 
Jewell Ridge urged the 
tribunal to leave the matter of 
portal-to-portal wages to “the elas- 
tic processes of Collective bargaining. 

The miners, represented by the 
United Mine Workers, argued the 
Supreme Court had _ established 
portal-to-portal as a rule of law 
when it held last year that the 
Wage-Hour Act covered travel time 


The new wage-hour contract be- 
tween the nation’s soft coal miners 
and operators provides for payment 
of underground travel time. The 
Supreme Court ruling makes what 
operators and miners had agreed 
on in collective bargaining a statu- 
tory right. 

The decision was written by Jus- 
tice Frank Murphy, who also wrote 
the iron-ore decision. Justice Rob- 
ert H. Jackson’s lengthy dissent 
was signed by Chief Justice Harlan 
F. Stone and Justices Owen J. Rob- 
erts and Felix Frankfurter. 

Murphy | said there is no “sub- 
stantial factual or legal difference” 
between portal-to-portal, travel in 
the iron-ore mines and _ under- 
ground travel in the bituminous coal 


mines. 


WASHINGTON, May 7 (UP).— 
The United States Supreme Court 
in a 5-4 split today ordered a new 
trial for three former Georgia po- 
lice officers who were sentenced by 
a Federal court to three years im- 
prisonment and $1,000 fine each for 
allegedly beating a Negro prisoner 
to death. 

The majority opinion, written by 
Justice William O. Douglas, as- 
serted that the Federal Govern- 
ment has the right to prosecute of- 
fenses which ostensibly are within 
state jurisdiction. He said the new 
trial was necessary because the 
question of intent on the part of 
the officers had not been submitted 
properly to the jury. 

Justice Owen J, Roberts dissented, 
joined by Justices Robert H. Jack- 
s0n and Felix Frankfurter. In a 
separate dissent, Murphy said: 

“Too often, unpopular minori- 

ties, such as Negroes, are unable 
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to find effective refuge from the 
cruelties of bigoted and ruthless 
authority. States are undoubtedly 


sapable of . punishing their of-_ 


ficers who commit such outrages. 


High Court Gives New Trial to 3 
Ga. Officers in Negro Killing 


But where, as here, the states 
are unwilling for some reason to 
prosecute such crimes, the Fed- 
eral Government must step in 
unless constitutional guarantees 
are to become atrophied.” 
RUTLEDGE VOTE 
Justice Wiley B. Rutledge said he 
joined in Murphy’s views but that 
he voted with the majority to “pre- 
vent a stalemate.’ 
The officers, M. Claude Screws, 
Frank Edward Jones and Jim Bob 
Keley, contended that the prisoner, 
Robert Hall, of Newton, Ga., had 
threatened with a shot gun in re- 
sisting arrest. They also argued 
that Federal courts do not have 
jurisdiction to try state arresting 
officers for the crime of assaulting 
state prisoners. 
Douglas said the government does 
have such authority under an 1870 
Federal criminal statute. 
He said the men must be tried 
on the basis whether their acts 
were willful or in bad faith. 
“The presence of a bad purpose 
or evil intent alone may not be suf- 


By ART SHIELDS 
WASHINGTON, May ‘1.—Presi- 
dent Truman believes in unity in 
victory announcements as well as 
unity in war. 

“I have agreed with the Lon- 
don and Moscow government,” 
he told 100 eager reporters at the 
White House today through his 
press secretary, Josephus Daniels, 
Jr., “that I would make no an- 
nouncements in reference to the 
surrender of the enemy forces in 
Europe and elsewhere until a 
simultaneous statement can be 
made by the three governments.” 
That was all there was to it. The 
pressmen who had been waiting 
from 9 a.m. to 2:10 pm. were 
frantic for more, but the com- 
mander-in-chief wouldn’t break the 
news release date he had made with 
his allies. 

In any case the war isn’t over. As 
I went out through the big White 
House gate I kept thinking of what 
a blue bloused Navy man with a 


jagged scar on his cheek had been 


saying when my train passed 
Philadelphia .this morning on its 
way to Washington from New York. 
The report of the German sur- 
render had swept through the 
crowded car, where service men 
and civilians were standing to- 
gether, when the scarred sailor 
said: 

“The war isn’t over. We got a 
score to settle with the Japs. I 
told my dying buddies in the 
Coral Sea battle that we were 
going to revenge them.” 

“You’re right,” said a tall army 
sergeant, with service ribbons 
from the Italian front. “You're 
right, war is hell but we got to 
finish this job so it won’t hap- 
pen again.” 

That’s President Truman’s feel- 
ing too. The busy war President 
today had his lunch at his desk. 
Up Pennsylvania Ave., on Capitol 
Hill, the microphones were set up 
in the wall of the House chamber 
for the President’s expected victory 
broadcast. But it hasn’t come yet. 
And when it does. there’s still be 
a lot of hard fighting ahead. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates per word (Minimum 10 words) 
Daily Sunday 
07 08 
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DEADLINE: Noon Daily. For Sunday 
Wednesday 12 Noon; for Monday, Satur- 
day 12 Noon. 


APARTMENT WANTED 


YOUNG Negro woman wants unfurnished 
or furnished apartment to share, Write 
Box 52, care of Daily Worker. 


ROOM TO SUBLET 


LARGE double room. Use of artistically 
furnished apartment, 4 months, begin- 
ning May 25th. $50 monthly, Write 

1 West 89th St., N.Y.O, 


HOUSE TO SHARE 


GIRL. Share Queens home, Ten minutes 
Manhattan, $10 week. IL, 8-1473. 


STORE FOR SALE 


BOOK-CARD STORE. Cause illness,’ Es- 
tablished 8 years, Stock $5,000. Lease. 
Good living for couple, 965 
 Ave., Bronx. 


— 


— 


TRAVEL 


CAR LEAVING for California May 17. 
Will consider 2 passengers, Call oA 


ficient,” he said, 


| 2-2255 between 12-12;30 until Friday. Or 
write Box 51, care of Daily Worker, 


Pledge on V-E 
Announcement 


Prospect 


— 
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— Film Front 


Praises Film That Took 
Liberties with a Book 


i 


By David Platt — 


Al Davis calls my attention to a significant omission in 
the popular detective movie Murder,My Sweet which Kdward 
Dmytryk directed at RKO Studios from a screen play by John 


Paxton. 


He feels that the screen®— 


writer, director and producer de- 


goers and from the Negro people 
for this omission and I am in- 
clined to agree with him. 

Murder My Sweet was adapted 
Troe BURP 
Chandler’s Fare- iam i 
well My Lovely, 4 
which is full of § 
the most degrad- ; 
ing kind of anti- # 
Negro pulp writ- ; 
ing. Unlike the # 
movie, the book @*\ 73am 
has a Negro run- 93 ge 
ning the uptown oe 
dive known as Florian’s where the 
dumb brute Moose Malloy looks for 
his former sweetheart Velma, Here’s 
a sample of the dialogue and. ac- 
tion which the producers wisely 
omitted from Murder My Sw 

“He (Moose) moved slowly across 
the sidewalk to the double swing- 
ing doors. ... . The doors swung 
back onward. ... Before they had 
entirely stopped moving they open- 
ed again, violently. . . . Something 
sailed across the sidewalk and 
landed in the gutter. ... It landed 
on its hands and knees and made 
a high keening noise like a cor- 
nered rat. ... It got up slowly.... 
It was a thin, narrow-shouldered 
brown youth in a lilac colored suit 
and carnation. It had slick black 
hair, it kept its mouth open and 
whined for a moment. ... Then 
it settled its hat jauntily, sidled 
over to the wall and walked silently 
splay-footed off along the block.” 


Davis. 
jerately and cleverly distorted by 


x series of 


In the book, “a large-thick- 


f 
“Ww 


necked Negro leans against the end 
of the bar with pink garters on his 
shirt sleeves.” His battered face 
“looks as if it had been hit by 
everything but the bucket of a 
dragline.” Other Negroes “chant and 
chatter in the cone of light over a 
crap table.” Moose beats up the 
Negro bouncer and murders the 
Negro proprietor. “There is much 
more, and worse, of the same,” says 
“The characters are delib- 


the author, to achieve grotesque 


F |and violent effects, and doesn’t care 


at whose expense. He parades a 
disgusting, Hitler-like 
images before the eyes of the 
readers, totally unnecessary to the 
story.” 


There is nothing of this anti- 
Negro feeling in the movie. In 
Murder, My Sweet, the proprietor 
of Florian’s, the bouncer and the 
men in the cafe are all white. In- 
telligent men worked on the pic- 
ture, Everything was removed that 
would outrage the sense of de- 
cency and social awareness of the 
nation’s moviegoers. The result is 
an entertaining and harmless mys- 
tery thriller that has pleased al- 
most. everyone. 


We know of cases where screen- 
writers have written in caricatures 
of Negroes when none existed in 
the original story. Murder, My 
Sweet is an outstanding example 
in reverse of the kind of liberties 
responsible screen-writers should 
take more often with inferior ma- 
terial. 


Steel Mill Setting For An 


lmplausiale Love Story 


Here is a production that 


had all the elements for a fine 


picture but a superficial treatment and distortion of facts 
molded it instead into a syrupy version of the poor girl gets 


rich man love theme. 
Set in Pittsburgh in the late 


1800’s the film begins by hinting at 
the struggles of the steel workers 
who live in the “flats” against in- 
tolerable working conditions. But it 
quickly departs when Mary Raffer- 
ty (Greer Garson) daughter of a 
steel worker crippled in the mill ac- 
cepts a job as a servant in the 
“big house” of William Scott owner 
of the mills over her father’s pro- 
tests. Naturally she meets the rich 
son Paul Scott, falls in love. To hold 
the plot together by some bond of 
interest Mary’s father is given the 
role of “troublemaker” ... the most 
vehement spokesman for the union. 
. . . the. most violent antagonist 
against the ‘bess.’ Mary, of course is 
torn in three directions . . . loyalty 
to her father, love for Paul and the 
‘chasm’ between her social status 
and that of the Scott’s. 


Only the sketchiest, most frivol- 
ous interpretation is given to the 
workers’ problems. Pop Rafferty 
who symbolizes the workers’ strug- 
gles, is portrayed as half mad as 
against the stern, sober, democratic, 
intelligent mill owner, William 
Scott. The paternalism which did 
characterize class relations at that 
time, comes through as unaduler- 
ated human decency natural to the 
rich, rather than as the weapon of 
oppression that it really was. And 
when the boss finally does import 
thugs during the strike, he does so 


only im_ resigned retaliation to the|. 


initiative set by the workers in this 
direction. We doubt that any size- 
able section of the population today, 
whether’ businessmen or laborers 
can be handed that antedated “all 
bosses are angels and all workers 
are troublemakers” line. On the 
contrary we think that today, par- 
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THE VALLEY OF DECISION, now 
playing at the Radio City Music Hall, 
An MGM production with Greer Gar- 
son, Gregory Peck, Donald Crisp, Lionel 
Barrymore, Preston Foster, Marsha 
Hunt. . Screenplay by John Meehan 
and Sonya Levien from the novel by 
Marcia Davenport. Directed by Tay 
Garnett. 
. . me 


agement cooperation developed 
during the war, people are ready for 
the truth of labor history. 


INCREDIBLE PLOT 


The role of Mary Rafferty will 
hardly be acceptable to those who 
like a little plausibility with their 
romance. Filled with Irish spirit, 
sparkling humor, great pride and 
self-respect, we are nevertheless 
asked to believe that she loved 
watching over the rich wayward 
daughter, pampering the drunken 
son and bowing to the mill owner, 
her father’s mortal enemy. But no 
doubt all this was necessary for the 
film to prove through two tedious 
hours and give plenty of play to 
Garson’s famous facial grimaces 


jand Peck’s bewildering self-efface- 


ment. 

Garson is beginning to be typed 
into a set pattern of pictures which 
are too laden with unreality and 
tinseled splendor. She hag much 
more talent than should be con- 
fined to inferior roles. Peck and the 
others in the supporting cast ful- 
fill their parts quite adequately. 

N. LASHER. 


Atrocity Pictures 
At City Theatre 


First newsreels of. the German 
atrocities at Belsen and Buchen- 
wald now at the City Theatre on 
14 St, The. f 
4 ehe Life and Death of Adolf Hitler. 


| Tuesday, May 22. 
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By ANNE SEYMOUR 


Mississippi, 


—For Jones Came Up the 


school there and took an active part 
in dramatics. After completing his 
high school studies, Mr. Tones came 
to New York to try his luck. 

“Ever since I can remember, I was 
always dabbling around in theat- 
ricals,” says Mr. Jones. “So, after 
knocking around here for quite a 
bit, I finally got together a club of 
teen-agers, organized them, and we 
began to put on plays. We hired a 
huge and dusty loft up at 125 St., 


it up somewhat, and called it the 
Suitcase Theatre, because it could be 
‘moved about without a truck. We 
put on all kinds of plays there... 
but mostly one-acters, the most 
notable being Don’t You Want to Be 
Free, which Langston Hughes au- 
thored. We charged 35c admission, 
and the money we derived from our 
customers help to pay the rent.” 


TAUGHT IN HARLEM 


While busying himself with the 
Suitcase Theatre, Jones managed to 
take some courses at New York Uni- 
versity. He also became interested 
in the American Negro Theatre, and 
began to do some odd jobs there, 
finally becoming a stage manager. 

“When the Suitcase Theatre 


gave it a good scrubbing and painted | 


. 
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. meee teaching not only sociology but 
')| English, diction, and dramatics, But 


when the WPA was abolished, I still 


© was with the Americar. Negro Thea- 
a tre. B?..8 Noy 


And this brings us up to this past 


»2\ fall, where a very amusing incident 
pes;\occurred. It was on a cool day in 
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October that three gentlemen came» 


© -i\up to Harlem to visit the famous 
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E2rl Jones 


folded its doors, I still continued to 
‘work with the American Negro The- 
atre, but I was lucky enough to get 
a teaching job with the WPA classes 


in Harlem. I tauzht sociology for 


some months, and then I got two 
more. classes, and I soon found my- 


The most successful Shaké- 
spearean play ever produced in 
America, Othello, starring Paul 
Robeson, Jose Ferrer and Uta 
Hagen, will conclude a triumphal 
and record-breaking cross-coun- 
try tour with a popular priced 
two-week return engagement un- 
der Theatre Guild sponsorship at 
New York City Center beginning 
Repeating his 
original role in the Margaret 
Webster stage production which 
holds the all-time. long run rec- 
ord for any of Shakespearean 
plays is Paul Robeson as Othello. 


are $0 cents to $2.40. 


THE STAGE 
ond YEAR Albert Borde presents 


GERTRUDE NIESEN ® 
roLLow THE GIRLS 


Staged by HARRY DELMAR 
Featuring JACKIE GLEASON 
Buster West — Tim Herbert — Valentinoff 
44TH ST. THEATRE, W. of B’way. LA.4-4337 
Evgs. 8:30 Sharp. MATS. WED. & SAT. at 2:30 


6th Year! 70 "Ny rms 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


with ARTHUR MARGETSON 
NYDIA WESTMAN 
EMPIRE THEA., Sway & 40 St. PE. 6-9540 
Evenings 8:40. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


i “Biase 
Frankie Saluto Voted 


Most Popular Clown 


Stars fell in Madison Square 
‘Garden the other night. 

Snapper Garrison, famous cir- 
cus clown, who died in January 
and bequeathed a $1,300 diamond 
stickpin to the most popular 
clown in the circus, turned over 
in his grave. 

Frankie Saluto, midget funster 
‘of The Greatest Show on Earth 
—Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 


Bailey—was elected by vote of, |. ... 
with the F 


the entire personnel 
huge troop to be 
Popular Clown.” 


Runner-up, who received the 
second highest number of votes | 


was Felix Adler. 


DOORS OPEN at 1 &7 ae : 


Prices for the limited engagement | 
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6000 100 SEATS S ALL PERFORMANCES. 
PRICES: <7 Mem ayers 4.50, 5, 5. aotart any 


GAILDREN UNDER 32 HALE, PRICE 


“The Most 


RINGLING Tay) | 


‘Vishing Tree, which graces Seventh 
Ave. near 132 St. These genilemen, 
Howard Lindsay and Russe! Crouse, 
had coaxed Captain John Patrick, 
author of their forthcomin: Tze 
ilasty Heart to come up and visit 


ing a 260-pound Basuto for their 
play. All three lcoked at the stump 
of the tree; they read the inscrip- 
tion on it: 


people of Harlem, you wished for 
a tree of Hope. ... So here ’tis. 
Best wishes, Bill Robinson.” 


en in a 


on the stump of the tree, and as he 
did so his eye fell-om the Library 
Theatre across the street, where the 
American Negro Theatre held forth, 


and soon he was talking to Abram 
Hill, the director. Mr. Hill heartily 
recommended the stage manager of 
the American Negro Theatre, a man 
called Earl Jones, and that’s how 


Broadway break! 
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RUSSIAS auaer 70, . 
4 th “WAZI BARBARISM! 


American Premiere 


we) be _ Release 
MUSICAL SCORE BY * ENGLISH TEXT BY 
SHOSTAKOVICH HOWARD FAST 
+e 


*% MAIDANEK NAZI DEATH CAMP 
HK RUSSIAN MUSICAL CONCERT 
%& DISNEY’S “EDUCATION for DEATH” 
pe rFury IN THE PACIFIC 
— EXCLUSIVE — 

*& MARSHAL STALIN'S REPORT’ 


| 7th Ave. between 42nd & <ist Sts. 


DOORS OPEN 8:45 A.M. DAILY 
Biock tickets te organizations at 
reduced prices on sale at box office. 


MOTION 
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PICTURES 


Hard Way — 


Earl Jones was, several years ago, a teacher of English, elocution and diction in WPA 
classes ‘in Harlem. Now he enacts a 250-pound Basuto who cannot speak or understand the 


English language—in John Patrick’s comedy hit, The Hasty Heart at the Hudson. Born in 
Mr. Jones attended@— : 


the famous tree, in the hope of find- . 


“Tree of Hope, beloved of the~. 


Mr. Crouse sighed and sat down » 


“That must be our answer,” he said, 


Mr. Jones came to get his first - 


ACTUAL VIEWS OF THE 


- FIRST SHOWING IN AMERICA! ~ : 


RED ARMY LIBERATION of |*:--..~- 
DEATHCAMPS in POLAND! 


SEE FIRST PICTURES INSIDE NOTORIOUS NAZI DEATH FACTORIES: 
i ygncveur Brogan nay AND DEAD! 


Extra! THE RED ARMY in GERMANY 
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GREER GREGORY 


GARSON o PECK 
THE V Y OF DECISION 
A Metr6é-Goldwyn- Mayer Picture 


SPECTACULAR STAGE PRESENTATION 
Picture at 9:55, 12:52, 3:49, 6:48, 9:48 
Stage Shew at: 12:01, 2:58, 6:00, 9:00 


Betty GRABLE @ Dick HAYMES 


DIAMOND HORSESHOE 


A 20th Century-Fox Picture in Technicolor 
ies en Stage—COUNT BASIE and His Oreh. 
Extrat JERRY LESTER 


ith Ave. 
50th St. 


BUY 
BONDS 


NEW YORK’S NO. 1 MUSICAL HIT! 
OLIVER SMITH and PAUL FEIGAY presem 


N THE TOWN 


O Directed by GEORGE ABBOTT 
Music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
Book & Lyrics by BETTY COMDEN & ADOLPB 
GREEN. Dances by JEROME ROBBINS 
with SONO OSATO NANCY WALKER 
ADELPHI, 54th St. East of B’way. Cl. 6-509? 
Evgs.: Mon. thru Fri. $1.20 te $5.40; Sat. $1.20 te 
$6. Mats. Wed. & Sat. $1.20 te $3.60. Tax inel. 


‘A Musical Treasure!’—Walter Winchell 
> MICHAEL TODD presents 


PIN CE 

Book by HERBERT & DOROTHY FIELDS 
Lyrics by DOROTHY FIELDS 

ya 12 Seupene a? 

ATRE, & 58th St. 


Eves. at 8:80, Mate, wensacaal. at 2:30 


PLAYHOUSE 
Nr. 7th Ave. 


th SERGEI EISENSTEIN’S 


ST. Alexander Nevsky 
Plus the French Musical Hit 


AMPHITRYON. 


14th St. & Union Square @ GR. 5-6975 
— NOW PLAYING — 
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_ tails of the surrender, a spontaneous 
_ @demonstration of jubilation was 


sociated Press, 


Europe crushed—is an easily 
thing that remained was to e 
date on which that fact is offi 

At the time of writing, V- 


for today by the British Ministry of Information, which also 
announced that Prime Minister Churchill would broadcast 
the official statement at 9 a.m. EWT— 
arrangements between the three Big Powers.’ 

Almost at the same moment, President Truman let it 
be known that he is not to be tempted into a premature 


statement, but that he would 


taneously with London and Moscow, at the time prearranged 
between the leaders of the Bif Three nations. 
The day of victory and of jubilation is to be designated 


Set for Today 


(Continued from Page 1) 
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ns 


ascertainable fact. The only 
stablish today as the historic 
cially recorded for all time. 

E Day was already proclaimed 


“in accordance with 


make his proclamation simul- 


as an act of the whole Coalition, a®— 


final repudiation of the last-minute 
efforts of the shadowy Doenitz 
“government” to surrender only to) — 
Britain. and the United States. 

SPONTANEOUS JUBILATION 

_ Early yesterday, the United Press 
already reported the news that Ad- 
miral Karl Doenitz, who 
donned Hitler’s Fuehrer’s mantle, | 
proclaimed over the Flensburg radio 
the unconditional surrender of all 
German armed forces. With this 
announcement, and an unauthorized 
Associated Press story of the de- 


- 


touched off throughout the anti- 
Axis world: 

Even while the German. broadcast 
Was being made known, fighting 
still proceeded between the Ger- 
Mans and the Red Army in Czecho- 
Blovakia, and General Patton's 
Third Army was moving on Prague, 
encountering only slight resistance. 

Later in the day, Premier Joseph 
Btalin. announced the capture of 
Breslau, last defended bastion in: 
Germany. More than 40,000 Ger- 
Mans were taken prisoner after a 
bloody 84-day siege. Up to the last, 
the Red Army continued to drub 
Hitler’s army to defeat, recording 
for all time the fact that the Nazis 
have been so thoroughly defeated 
that no parallel can be found for it 
in’ history. 


hati | marked all 


Gen. Gustav-Jodl, designated as the 
new Chief of Staff of the German 
Army ty Doenitz. 

In a proclamation over the Ger- 
man radio, there was the same 
obvious effort to establish the line 
for the battle of the peace, which 
previous pronounce- 
ments by remnants of the Nazi 


government. The Doenitz-appointed |- 


Foreign Minister Count von Krosigk 
called upon the Germans to pre- 
serve the “unity of ideas of nation- 
al community” for the day when 
“the atmosphere of hatred which 
today surrounds Germany all over 
the world will give place to a spirit 
of reconciliation.” 

He spoke of the “heroic struggle” 
of the German nation and played 
on the theme of splitting the Coali- 
tion by holding out the hope that 
Germany will link up with “Chris- 
tian Western civilization.” 

At the same time, the. original 
Quisling—Vidkun Quisling of Nor- 
way—made desperate efforts to save 
himself. and the remnants of the 
Nazi puppet government by appeal- 
ing to the Norwegians to “remain 
calm.” Unofficially, it was reported 
that a British fleet was heading for 
Norway. Under such conditions, it 
is hardly likely that the population 
of Norway will remain calm for 
long. 
In sum, a few pockets of fanatical 


Reports also persisted throughout 
the day that fighting between the 
Germans and the Czech patriots 
continued on the streets of Prague, 
as advance units of General Pat- 
ton’s armor reached the city. The 
nightly Soviet war communique an- 
mnouncec. the capture of several 
towns around Morayska-Ostrava, 
east of Prague, and the liquidation 
of a German pocket southwest of 
Berlin. q 
AP DISPATCH 

In the story released by the As- 
which was de- 
nounced as unauthorized by the Al- 
lied Supreme Headquarters, it was 
reported that representatives of the 
Doenitz “government” had _§sur- 
rendered Germany unconditionally 
to the Coalitio& at 8:41 p.m., East- 
ern wartime Sunday. 

Dated from Reims, France, the 
dispatch said that the surrender 
document was signed for the Su- 
preme Allied Command by Gen 
Eisenhower and Gen. Walter B. 
Smith, for the Soviet Union by 
Gen. Ivan Susloparoff, and for 
France by Gen. Francois Sevez. It 
was signe* for Germany by Col.- 


resistance may still remain to be 
wiped out. But the military defeat 
of Hitler Germany is now an his- 
torical fact. Mutual congratula- 
tions and jubilation are in order, as 
they have been ever since the con- 
quest of Berlin and the juncture of 
the American and Red armies at 
Torgau. But this is the day. we 
have been waiting for, the Kaput 
day for Germany, Victory-in-Eu- 
rope Day for all humanity. 

It is also a day of transition—to 
completion of the struggle. Fascism 
has to be finally eradicated, an im- 
perialist and aggressive Germany 
must never be permitted to rise 
again. And simultaneously with this 
central task of the peace, Japan 
must be driven to defeat. 

In its own sneaking way, Franco 


Spain has indicated the nature of 
the political struggle now upper- 
most. Finally, brave Franciszo 
Franco has broken relations with 
Germany—a Germany which no 
longer exists! 

This serves at least one good pur- 
pose. It centers attention upon the 
fact that the ~political defeat of 
Nazism must be sought not only 
within Germany but outside. 


‘Punish War Guilty, House Declares 
WASHINGTON, May 7.—The House by a voice vote today ratified 

the joint resolution introduced by Rep. Cecil King (D-Cal) 
that no war criminals be permitted 
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mark and Holland, 


powe?. 


were banking on a 


of their hopes. 


At this writing there is no official announce- 
ment yet, but it is clear that German armed 
might is finishéd on the battlefield. 


Up to the last moment the German leaders 
remained in the grip of their basic dilema: they 
# were squandering. men and material recklessly 
| on one side while trying to save as much as pos- 
sible on the other. They were fighting the Red 
Army in order to surrender as much as possible 
to the Allied armies. Up to the very last they 
split among the Big Three. 
Now they have been buried under the wreckage 


The war against Germany has cost probably 


The Veteran Commander 


AK-AK-AK ee ® ENDS 


1 above traditional signal ending a mili- 
tary telegram can be written today in con- 
nection with the. war im Europe. 
Five years, eight months and six days of war 
have brought about the most total and crushing 
defeat ever administered to a major military 


saloons. 


Let us think of those who in July, 1941, on 
the banks of the Ugra, east of Smolensk, gave 
the war its first upward swing. Let us think of 
the 28 Guardsmen on the Mozhaisk Highway who 
stopped the last panzer lunge toward Moscow. 
Let us remember the men of El Alemein and 
those at Kassarine Pass. Let us think of Stelin- * 
grad which#finally put the war in reverse. Let 
the memories of St. Lo and the Belgian Bulge 
stand out in our minds above the tumult and 
excitement of V-E Day. 

Let us never forget that it took a common pool 
of heroism to win this war and that it will take 
@ common pool of. understanding to win the 


peace. 


some twenty five million lives. It has raged over 
close to two million square miles of land. 

Let us today think of the dead and bereaved 
and greet the great day of victory in reverent 
recollections instead of wild parties in stuffy 


And today, let us talk less and think more. 


Nasi soldiers who yielded to Field Marshal Sir berkaia L isontocmaes om the roads with their horse 
drawn wagons as they drift te Allied lines to give themselves up. They are members of what was the 2Ist 
German Army. Their capitulation was part of the action that ended resistance in northern Germany, Den- 


By WILLIAM C. WILSON 


MANILA, May 7—‘“Now . WE 
can get started!’ 


That’s what officers of Cen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s headquar- 
ters said today the collapse of 
Germany meant to them—the 
release of men, tanks, planes and 
guns from the European war for 
the final drive down the hard 
road to Tokyo. 

MacArthur’s aide telephoned 
Mrs. MacArthur that the Ger- 
mans had announced they had 
accepted unconditional surrender. 


to escape punishment. 


demanding | She told her husband, who was 


preparing to retire, and there 


United Press War Correspondent — 


Now for Tokyo, Soldiers 
In the Philippines Declare 


was no immediate comment from 
the man who will command 
ground troops for the final on- 
slaught on Japan. 

Word passed through the black- 
ened streets of Manila. Joyous 
doughboys slammed each other 
on the back and whooped it up. 

High military men cautioned, 


however, that “there still will be | 


a long way to go before Tokyo is 
reached.” Some predicted it would 
be at least a year before Japan 
is beaten to its knees militarily. 

Among the men in the ranks, 
there is a strong fecling of op- 
timism _ that 
whipped within nine months. 
Most of the Americans, however, 


Japan will be | 


even though they have been in 
the Pacific for several years, want 
to defeat the Japanese utterly. 
“We've come this far and 
might as well finish the job 
properly,” one officer’ said. 
“That is going to take lives.” 
All 15 United Press clients in 


Manila issued extras on the basis 


of the German report. Soldiers 
and civilians wildly grabbed the 
papers, some handing newsboys a 
peso and telling them to keep the 
change. 


Many soldiers said that although 


they had had a tough fight, they 
still didn’t want Japan to quit— 
they still would like to knock off 
a few more Japs. 
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